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Building Stones at the Antwerp Exhibition. 


HE visit ot the 
Lord Mayor to 
the Antwerp Ex- 
hibition not long 
since has revived, 
to a certain ex- 
tent, the interest 
felt in that 
hideous con- 
glomeration of 
unsightly buildings and tinsel, with its 
heterogeneous assemblage of ' exhibits. 
It will scarcely be credited that some of 
the latter have only just been finished ready 
for inspection. The chateau aérien—that 
wonderful conception of laths and match- 
boarding proposed to be suspended in 


mid-air by a mass of inflated canvas, | 


in shape partly resembling a “fish 
out of water,” partly the Czar’s “cir- 
cular” yacht, and just about as useful— 
is exceedingly well- named, for at the 
present time it is truly a ‘castle in 
the air,” nothing more. The huge piece of 


tanvas lies on the ground, and forthe delecta- | 


tion of visitors is partially inflated with hot 


air; at intervals small parties are admitted | 
#0 the interior thereof, the whole proceeding, | 
from the payment of the droit d’entrée to the | 


“exit, savouring somewhat of the celebrated 


“white elephant.” But perhaps this state | 
“of things is covered by the official announce- | 
“Les installations | 


ment to the effect that 
ans les jardins sont celles en cours a’ éxécu- 
; dion” 


_ The less we say as to the classification of | 


"the exhibits the better. Those who may be 


interested in building stones, marbles and the | 


Tike, will have to search for them in many parts 
‘Defore making themselves acquainted with 


the Whole. Some of the native materials are | 
‘Scattered, without systematic classification, in | 


‘the principal Belgian section, whilst others 


¢will be found in the grounds at the side of the | 
auanum and Musée des Beaux-Arts in| 
pany with an odd assortment of granites, | 


senastones, and marbles from Norway, 
Sweden, Scotland, and Prussia. The French 
s ones are disposed partly in the principal 
French section, but also in the hall con- 
“rated to electrical contrivances and ma- 
' uety, aS well as in the grounds, near a 
ae devoted to the Transvaal, and by the 


k: Emerging from this state of chaos, and 


~ea¥ouring to place the exhibits into some | 


eet of order, we perceive that they are, at 


any rate, worthy representatives of their 
class. Dealing fitst with those raised in 
Belgium, we are arrested almost on the 
threshold of the principal building by a 
fine model of the celebrated quarries 
at Quenast, on the scale of 4 mm. 
to one métre, which provide paving-stone 
;and macadam for many large towns in 
| North-Western Europe; and the material 
|is well-known in the London market. 
|The quarries may be described as two 
|openings, one of which is a vast circular 
|depression, and the other a long, wide 
cutting. The stone is worked along hori- 
zontal shelves in a thoroughly systematic 
manner, and the method of getting and 
haulage gearing are well worthy of close 
examination. As to the stone itself, we have 
noted its mineral composition and qualities 
on a former occasion ; but, briefly, it may be 
| described as a porphyritic rock, exceedingly 
| hard and tough, and well suited for the 
| heaviest traffic. We learn that the quarries 
| occupy an area of 155 hectares, and employ 
| about 2,400 workmen, with an annual pro- 
| duction of— 








Tons. 


| 25,000,000 paving stones 

120,000 cubic métres of ma- 
cadam = 

70,000 cubic métres of ballast, 


gravel, &c.= 


Total annual output . 


M. L. Schreder has erected a trophy in the 
'form of a castellated column of blocks of 
| light blue paving sandstone from his quarries 
at Souverain-Pré and Esneux; whilst near 
by, the proprietors of the large quarries at 
Lessines have a trophy of their light blue 
macadam and paving stones, surmounted by 
a bronze figure of Mercury—a very neat 
exhibit, contrasting favourably with the 
disorderly stand opposite, containing many 
‘samples of sandstone from the Ben-Ahin 
quarries, Tirlemont. There is an immense 
block, about 32 ft. in length, and 18 in. in 
thickness, of the Carboniferous Limestone, 
known as Petit granit de Thiarmont Ecaus- 
sines, extremely solid. Theterm fetit granit 
appears to be rather frequently employed for 
the manufactured product obtained from the 
Mountain Limestone of Belgium, and is 
rather misleading. The material is crystal- 
line enough, butin no wise resembles granite ; 
our neighbours, however, are not altogether 
peculiar in this respect, for similar stone is 
denominated “ granite” in certain parts of 
the West of England. 








Yellow and light-blue sandstone slabs, 
troughs, and ashlar from Villers-le-Temple 
and other places (forming one exhibit) are 
rather ostentatiously labelled to the effect 
that they strongly resist the deleterious 
acids of the atmosphere, though whether 
the block of light-blue stone already stained 
brown (either from alteration underground 
when 7” sifu, or from exposure to the 
weather) could sustain its character in that 
respect is a matter concerning which we 
prefer to be silent. An attractive exhibit is 
that of the Société Anonyme des Carriéres 
de Montourdon-Laclaireau (near Virton), con- 
sisting of a trophy of yellow sandstone, 
prominent in which is a poorly-designed 
fireplace of the same material, picked out 
with blue stone. Its speckled appear- 
ance somewhat detracts from its value 
from an artistic point of view. The sand- 
stone ashlar, however, has an excellent 
effect, and is, no doubt, of a durable descrip- 
tion. Stone of immense size may be obtained 
from these quarries; it is said to be prac- 
tically non-absorbent, and to have a mean 
“resistance” of 550 kilog. per square centi- 
métre. 

The Hainaut quarries at Soignies provide 
a striking exhibit, being a large slab about 
Io ft. by 8 ft., incised and relieved with par- 
ticulars concerning the stone—a dark-blue 
limestone (fet granit)—and the company 
which exploits it, from which we glean that 
the material is used for general building 
purposes, machine beds, &c., and that the 
annual output of the workings is from 18,000 
to 20,000 cubic métres. It is also said to be 
employed for works of art, though in what 
sense we could not ascertain; if the slab, 
with its geometrical and trumpery patterns 
(over which much time and thought have 
evidently been expended) and flaring adver- 
tisement, is to be regarded as a sample or 
the “ works of art,” we pity the taste of the 
designer, and feel for the unfortunate visitors 
to the Exhibition who are practically com- 
pelled to see it as they pass by. 

M. Pirmez-Moncheur had some samples 
of Saint Anne and other marbles of several 
tints—yellow, dark grey, red, and light- 
brown— from quarries at Gougnies ; also, to 
show their application, two rather plain 
mantelpieces, Ohé in grey marble and the 
other red, speckled white, and light bluish- 
grey. In another part of the building the 
same exhibitor shows two enormous marble 
slabs of similar stone. Other marbles are 
shown from the quarries of Lienne-Ciney. 
The black with sections of. crinoids and 
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corals, the light grey full of shells, and the 
red marble are all worthy of mention. 

M. E. Rembaux-Roland, of Ecaussines, 
exhibits a general collection of polished 
stones, including a cemetery monument in 
suitable marble of sombre tint (apparently 
Carboniferous Limestone) about 12 ft. in 
height. M. Jules Blondeau shows a large 
polished blue limestone globe on a pedestal, 
parts of which are fine-axed, from his 
quarries at Ecaussines, also some building 
stones. The few. other Belgian stone 
exhibits‘do not appear to be worth mention- 
ing specifically. 

Turning now to the French section we 
may note, as the best example of its kind in 
the Exhibition, the massive gateway made 
of stones from various quarries belonging to 
the well-known Parisian firm of Civet, 
Crouet, Gautier & Co., which stands in the 
grounds near the Transvaal section. The 
French limestones there represented, which 
are mostly white and light yellow, are very 
extensively used in Paris, the North of 
France, Belgium, and Holland, in the better 
elass of edifices, and the following parti- 
culars may therefore not be uninteresting :— 
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The stones marked * are employed in the construction of 
the monumental gateway referred to. The posts round the 
same are of granite from the Vosges. 


Glancing for a moment at the above table, 
we observe that the majority of the stones 
are very variable in quality—if we may judge 
from the results of the experiments. A stone 
such as that from Lavoux, for instance, 
the “resistance” fof which has such a 
wide range, must be rather difficult to 
depend upon; and that from the Moriey 
Forest must be still worse. However, from 
the samples in the gateway, and from our 
own observations on some of the freestones 
when built up, they are fairly durable, 
though materials of somewhat similar 
character used in Paris and elsewhere have 
given birth to various nostrums for the 
‘preservation of stone.” The harder lime- 
stones mentioned are, as a rule, very 
durable, but generally difficult to work. In 
the pavilion behind the gateway are several 
photographs of various quarries belonging to 
the firm, which serve to impress the visitor 
with the enormous magnitude of most of the 
workings, and of the peculiar character of 
the machinery used in them. 

The nature of the light-grey limestone 
from.the forest of Morley (Meuse) may also 
be judged from the great block in the 
grounds near the aquatium, exhibited by M. 
C. Mauroy, which is about 25 ft. in length, 
8 ft. in width, and 1 ft. in thickness. The 


‘millstones or buhrstones raised from the 
. Tertiary beds. of La_Ferté-sous-Jouarre, 
., known all over the world, are rather feebly 


i 


represented by a few worked specimens in 
the French section of the Machinery Hall. 





It is not the purpose of the present article 
to describe the sculptured work disposed in 
various parts of the Exhibition, but passing 
through the Italian section we could not help 
noticing the nature of the ‘‘ marble” used for 
many of the figures exhibited, which caused 
us to investigate the matter. The stands 
in question—those of Sig. Antonino Frilli, of 
Florence, well-known for productions of this 
kind—consist of a large number of ser- 
pentine and Italian coloured marble pede- 
stals, on which are displayed sculptured small 
statues, groups of figures, &c., in. white 
stone, some undoubtedly being made of 
Carrara marble, whilst others (a numerous 
class) were of a very different kind of stone, 
though similar to Carrara from a distance, 
and sufficiently like it to confound anyone 
but an expert. The courteous exhibitor at 
once explained to us that the last-mentioned 
stone was much softer than Carrara, that it 
contained gypsum, that in order to render it 
perfectly white it had to undergo special 
preparation, and that the sculptured work 
produced was cheaper than real Carrara— 
from which we imagine the material is a 
species of alabaster. We have frequently 
seen this Italian stone on sale at ex- 
hibitions and elsewhere, and our readers 
are more or less familiar with it, but 
we take this opportunity of saying that 
it would conduce to a better understand- 
ing—to use no stronger term— were 
the true marble figures to bear distinctive 
labels. When the two kinds are indiscrimi- 
nately mixed, an inexperienced purchaser 
is liable to imagine that the spurious article 
is true Carrara. The texture and general 
effect, to say nothing of the workmanship, 
could not, of course, deceive the expert, nor, 
perhaps, even the advanced amateur, as to 
the real nature of “ Florentine marble.” 

The best Scardinavian stone exhibit is by 
M. Ch. Anker, of Fredrikshald, who shows 
some marbles similar to those recently on 
view at the Building Trades’ Exhibition at 
the Agricultural Hall. Portugal is repre- 
sented by marbles from Estremoz, Cintra, 
Cascaes and Alcabidéche; and Spain by 
odd samples exhibited by Barcelona and 
Malaga firms. Granites, syenites, and por- 
phyries are shown from the Fichtelgebirge, 
from the same quarries that fourteen large 
monolithic columns of polished red granite, 
5 métres in height, were obtained for the new 
church of SS. Michael and Peter at Antwerp, 
near the principal entrance to the Exhibition. 
M. Michels, of Speicher, near Tréves, who 
has some red sandstones, was the only other 
noteworthy German stone exhibitor.. But 
artificial stones of German origin were repre- 
sented by trophies of Moéhle’s red and yellow 
‘‘ sandstones,” described in our columns 
some timesince; and another by MM. Kampf 
and Hollender. The Bulgarian geological 
survey show's a collection of stones for build- 
ing and decoration from the Principality. 

British building stones furnish only one 
exhibit, by Messrs. Edwards, Macdougal, 
& Co., of Glasgow, amongst which is a 
cross of polished Peterhead granite; but 
some of the stones shown are from Scandi- 
navia, though the source of origin of these 
latter is not, apparently, indicated. “We 
trust it will not be imagined that the vulgar 
polished stone with gaudy Labradorite 
felspar is indigenous to British soil, though 
we are sorry to see that so much of it has 
secured a foothold on this side of the Channel 
—for a certain class of work. 

There are a number of slate exhibits, but, 
not presenting any points of special interest 
they may be passed over. Asphalt and bitu- 
mens of different kinds are also well- 
represented. 

Fire-bricks, and refractive materials gene- 
rally, come in fora goodly share of recogni- 
tion. Messrs. J. Grayson, Lowood, & Co., of 
Sheffield, and their Antwerp agents, have a 
stand of silica and ganister bricks and ground 
ganister. The chemical composition of the 
ganister bricks is stated to be silica 95-40, 
alumina 3°10, and lime 1°68. No peroxide of 
iron, or magnesia, is present. This kind is 


specially suitable for building the regenera- 





. — 
tive gas and air chambers of Siemens 
furnaces, glass furnaces, and others wor; 
at intense heat, and subject to intermitten; 
firing. The ‘“Lowood” silica bricks ate 
adapted forcertdin open-hearth Melting fy. 
naces, Bessemer converters, &c. The grounj 
ganister is used as a lining for furnaces 
subject to great heat and the fluxing agtio, 
of metallic oxides; in its application jt is 
merely plastered or rammed to the sides o 
the furnace over the plates, or the brick , 
stone lining. The Walbottle Fire-Brick 
Company, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has also ; 
selection of refractory materials for simija 
purposes, including bricks, tiles, lumps, 
retorts, &c. An analysis of the earth o 
which the ‘ Walbottle” products are made 
is given as follows :— 
ANALYSIS oF FIRE-Chay, 


Gita sis eee ie ro. 6415 
heres pee OO 31°52 
Peroxide of iron .........: 1°43 
 S  CEERREEE RES CREE 29 
eects spennp ROE: 63 
WRN Son's vec dinicn rp ves 1°82 
DOU isc eun eeees cen e ee “31 

100'15 


Messrs. N. B. Allen & Co., of Cannon. 
street, and the Glenboig Union Fire-clay 
Company, Limited, likewise exhibit fir- 
bricks and other refractory products. 

In cements the Belgian section is naturally 
very strong. . We noticed the elaborate 
trophy of the Compagnie Générale des 
Ciments Portland de |’Escaut, Tournai, built 
of dark blue Carboniferous Limestone, 
from which Roman and Portland cements 
lime, &c., are made. The same stone is 
also, in a lesser degree, used for building 
purposes. The company employs some 60 
workmen, and the estimated output for the 
present year is 75,000 tons. MM. Dumon 
& Cie., of Tournai, have also a good show 
of cements, lime, and stone—and there are 
many other exhibits of the same character. 

Altogether, the Antwerp Exhibition is 
great in materials of construction, and the 
building industry generally is exceedingly 
well represented; but the “classification” 
adopted is so atrocious that it is next to 
impossible to thoroughly appreciate this, 
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‘THE PLANNING OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


By G. WASHINGTON Browne, A.R.SA 


SHE Planning of Public Libraries is 
a subject which, following uponthe 
adoption of the Public Libraries’ 
Sree lom Act, is undergoing a development 
similar to that through which school-planning 
passed following the adoption of the Edua- 
tion Acts of 1870 and 72, and the establish- 
ment of School Boards, The principles 
Board School planning are now reduced t 
something like an exact science, and tit 
requirements are set forth and printed iM 
code of rules. The principles underlying tie 
planning of Public Libraries are not je 
universally acknowledged, and the requ 
ments have not yet been reduced to a cole 
and it appeared to me that any contributiay 
however imperfect or inadequate,’ 
might tend towards the establishment of 
principles, or lead to a clearer appreciaiit? 
of the requirements of a Public Libra, 
might not be without interest. a 
Four hundred years seems a long intend! 
of time between the production of the 
printed book and the establishment 
Municipal Libraries under a popular Ad® 
Parliament. In 1455, or early in 1456, 
first dook printed with movable types—” 
so-called Gutenberg Bible,” called also 
Mazarine Bible — was issued from! 
Mayence press, and in 1855 the ineffedit 
William Ewart Act of 1850 was repeal 
the present Public Libraries Act passed. 
The erection of Caxton’s printing-pIe . 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey 
or 1476, carries us back more than h we 
to the landing of the ‘Conqueror, ai 
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ys to measure the long interval between the 
igvention of printing and the establishment 
of Public Libraries on a popular basis. Not 
that libraries, private or public, are an in- 
yention of this generation, or are even the 
outcome of the invention of printing. Far 
otherwise. Ere the preacher's day, it might 
have been Said with truth “of making many 
hooks there is no end,” and when Job, in 
ending his words, gave vent to the anguish 
of hissoul in the expressed desire that his 
adversary had written a book, it is beyond 
li doubt that Public Libraries had long been 
established. There is clear proof that 
Nineveh, that great city, possessed a Public 
Library, the works in which were of clay 
tablets, ranging in sizefrom 1 in. to 12 in. 
square. Egyptian libraries, chiefly of sacred 
books, were in existence 2,000 years before 
Christ, while Greeee and Rome had many 
libraries, public and private. Nor were these 
ancient libraries scantily furnished with 
books, if the traditions concerning them are 
reliable. 

Recent investigation has shown that the 
number of books, the multiplication of copies, 
and extent of editions, before the invention 
of printing, was much greater than was for 
long time supposed. In Rome especially, 
the character of the book trade appears, 
upon examination, very different from what is 
popularly assumed; and dissimilar as were 
the conditions of book production from those 
ofmodern times, there are many points of 
aalogy between what may be called the 
publishing trade of ancient Rome and that 
ofourown day. Then, as now, there were 
wealthy and enterprising firms or individuals 
who stood between the authors and the 
public, and who employed the cheap, though 
tedious, resource of slave labour in the tran- 
scription of books in what it is impossible not 
to believe must have been, at least occasion- 
ally, large editions. Pliny, in one of his 
letters speaks of one of his - friends, 
Regulus, getting a thousand copies written 
of a book which he composed on 
ocasion of the death of his’ son; 
and when Augustus confiscated and ordered 
tobe destroyed all the copies of the false 
Sibylline Books, the number of copies 
destroyed was more than two thousand. 
Indeed, it is hard to suppose that the general 
supply of books was other than abundant, 
considering the comparatively low price at 
which copies of the works of even popular 
aithors were sold. The first book of 
Martial’s “ Epigrams,” which contains a hun- 
dred and nineteen epigrams, was sold in 
tandsome binding for five denarii—within a 
fraction of three shillings; and in a cheaper 
binding for between six and ten sesterii— 
fom a shilling to one and eightpence. For 
the thirteenth book, which is about one-third 
shorter, the publishers charged four sestertii, 
but Martial, who had probably sold his copy- 
tight, complains that this price is too high, 
and that a fair profit might be had by selling 
itfor half that sum. From these prices it 
may be inferred that there was no scant 
supply of copies in the market; and, besides 
the copyists employed by the trade, each 

tge household had among its slaves one or 
more (called “‘librarius”) whose office was to 

‘opy books; and even the ladies of the 
Household had their “ librarize ” for the same 
purpose. 

Daring the dark ages following the bar- 

tan invasions and the downfall of the 
= Empire the history of letters and of 
pra external representative, libraries, is 
Osta blank. Throughout that long period 

Monastic budies stand all but alone as 
i f collectors and book preservers. Though 
a e | Scriptorium ’ the hooded monk 

Ought with cunning hand innumerable 

mares, which for beauty of caligraphy 
dadmired and unrivalled at the present 
the, " judging by the extant catalogues, 
Bet the 1; of books was scanty enough. 
Ipei Sa raes of rich cathedrals and of 
stint amilies were numerically of small 
wt Thus the cathedral library of 
ae Min 1251 had but 400 volumes; the 
gue of Christ Church, Canterbury, 








printed by Mr. Edward Edwards, author of 
“Memoirs of Libraries,” contains but 698 
volumes. The library of Fulda, founded by 
Charlemagne, contained 774 volumes. The 
royal library of France in 1374 had but gIo, 
and that of the Surbonne itself, in 1392, 
barely reached the number of 1,000. If the 
reputed figures of the ancient libraries pre- 
viously quoted are even approximately 
correct, one can only regard the small 
quantity preserved to us, merely as samples 
of the older literature of the world, and 
speculate whether the law of the survival 
of the fittest has been in operation in their 
preservation. 

With the revival of letters the modern 
history of libraries may be said to commence. 
They began as manuscript collections, and 
but slowly availed themselves of the novel 
facilities for reproduction afforded by the 
printing-press, As illustrating the tenacity 
with which the guardians or directors of 
great libraries adhered to the collection of 
manuscripts and rejected the newer method 
of book production, one may mention that, 
when in 1624 Cardinal de Rochefoucauld 
became Abbot of St. Geneviéve, its library, 
now one of the most ‘important libraries for 
the actual uses of study in Paris, did not 
contain a single printed volume; and even 
that which was long held to be immeasurably 
the greatest of modern libraries, the 
National Library of Paris, contained in 1547 
barely 200 volumes of printed books. 

The conditions under which the books in 
ancient libraries were accessible to outside 
readers are unknown to us; and the 
restrictions imposed upon their use in the 
earlier of the modern libraries are both 
interesting and amusing. The rarity of 
books in Medizval times, and the expense 
of duplicating them under the process then 
alone available, may sufficiently account 
for the regulation of the library of 
the Abbey of Croyland. There the “lending 
of books, as well the smalier without pictures, 
as the larger with pictures, any loan 
is forbidden under no less a_ penalty 
than that of excommunication.” Even after 
the invention of printing the restrictions 
upon borrowing are only less stringent. In 
the year 1471, when Louis XI. wished to 
borrow a book from the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, he was required to deposit plate in 
pledge, and to get one of his nobles to join 
him in a guarantee for the safe return of the 
book. A century later we read, “two 
persons must always be present before any 
volume could be consulted in the library of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge ; one Master or 
Fellow of the college, the other Fellow or 
scholar. Should longer use of the books be 
necessary they may be removed to one of 
the Fellows’ rooms, not more than three at a 
time, and after due registration, but beyond 
the college buildings they must never go,” 
and I am not sure but these regulations and 
restrictions hold good to this day. In the 
earlier libraries the books were not placed 
vertically upon shelves as at present, but 
were laid upon their sides, and, where open 
to the public, generally attached by chains 
to their shelf or desk, so that they could only 
be consulted there and not carried away. 
This is well shown in the photograph of the 
Laurenzian Library, Florence (exhibited). 
It was this practice of laying the books upon 
their sides that led to the highly-decorated 
and generally artistic bindings, some 
beautiful specimens of which are visible in 
the photograph. 

Though man seemed slow to learn the 
lesson that the greatest use of books is 
publicity, the grievous restrictions imposed 
upon their use in the earlier libraries were 
gradually relaxed, and great collections were 
by-and-by built up, not only in the capitals, 
but also in the numerous seats of learning 
throughout Europe. But these, after all, 
were national and academic rather than 
local, and though nominally public remained 
practically accessible only to the few, scholars 
and students, or those professionally engaged 
in literature, and in nearly all of them the 
borrowing of books was prohibited. These 





are not, in any sense, citizens’ libraries, and 
they lack the two great popular elements— 
contemporary journalism and the privilege of 
borrowing. It wasto facilitate and encourage 
the establishment of libraries on these more 
popular and liberal lines in every municipality 
throughout the kingdom that the Public 
Libraries Act of 1855 was passed for England 
and that of 1867 for Scotland. And here let 
mein passing enter a protest against the 
term Free Library, and an appeal for the 
universal adoption of the term ‘“ Public 
Library,” as being at once the more correct 
and the more noble term. The Act of 
Parliament for promoting the establishment 
of Municipal Libraries is intituled “ Public 
Libraries Act, 1855,” and the second clause 
runs thus: “In citing this Act for any 
purposes whatever it shall be sufficient to 
use the expression ‘The Public Libraries 
Act, 1855’” and from the beginning to the 
end of the Act no other phrase than “ Public 
Libraries” is used. It is true the Act pro- 
vides in Clause XXV. that ‘the admission to 
all libraries and museums established under 
this Act shall be open to the public, free of all 
charge,” but then it provides under Clause 
XV. for the levying of a rate for the purposes 
of the Act. Our parks and gardens are 
similarly provided and maintained from the 
rates, and admission to them is equally free 
of charge, yet no one thinks of calling them 
free parks, but public parks, -Let the same 
term be applied to the Municipal Libraries, 
that the citizens may feel when making free 
use of them, they are but using their own 
property, paid for with their own money. 

Inconsidering the subject I shall endeavour 
to set forth the requirements of such a 
library, and refer to a few typical examples 
of how these requirements have been well 
met. It may seem something very like 
vanity to place my own design for the 
Edinburgh Public Library in such a group, 
but the eulogies that have been passed 
upon it by disinterested writers, and my 
familiarity with the working out of its con- 
ditions and requirements, must be my 
excuses for its position in this group, and 
the frequent references I must perforce 
make to it throughout the paper. And here, 
let me say, that, thanks to Mr. Carnegie’s 
munificent gift, this library is planned upon 
a more liberal scale than is usual in build-— 
ings erected under the Act. 

From the outset the architect has to 
consider that he has two sorts of accommo- 
dation to provide for—one, of the public 
who are to use the books; the other, of the 
books themselves; with which may be linked 
the staff who are their guardians. In 
all public libraries there are three dis- 
tinct departments for the accommodation 
of three different classes of literature, 
and which, one might say, are used by three 
different classes of the community. . These 
are the ~ews-room, for newspapers, daily and 
weekly, and the more popular.of the weekly 
and monthly journals and magazines, and 
frequented chiefly by the artisan and indus- 
trial class, employed and unemployed; the 
lending library, used by the general reader, 
male and female, for borrowing and returning 
books for what may be called household 
reading; and the vzeference library, the 
volumes in which can only be consulted— 
not borrowed—and used chiefly by the 
student, the “#érateur, and the specialist. 
Besides the bound volumes under custody 
on the shelves, the current number of the 
higher class of professional, artistic, and 
scientific journals, and the monthly and 
quarterly reviews, are generally displayed 
upon the tables of the reference depart- 
ment, and are available to the reader with- 
out application to the librarian. 

The purposes for which the public use 
these three departments determine their 
nearness to or remoteness from the principal 
entrance. The lending department, in which 
no reading is done, but in which the work 
is merely that of borrowing, returning, ex- 
changing, and renewing volumes, and which, 
in the interest alike of the public and the 
staff, should be done speedily, is consequently 
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placed as near the entrance, and in as direct 
a line with if, as possible. The news-room, 
into which people drop for half-an-hour, to 
read a newspaper ora journal, may be 
further removed from the, entrance; while 
the reference-room, used for the more serious 
purposes of study and research, should be 
most remote from the entrance, to secure it 
against the noise and stir of the traffic to 
the other departments. In buildings, there- 
fore, in which all three departments are upon 
one floor, the lending-room should preferably 
be in the centre, opposite the entrance, with 
the news-room upon one side and the 
reference-room upon the other. 

Such an arrangement, while simplest for 
the public, is also best for the staff. The 
librarian would be, for the most part, 
engaged in the lending department, and 
from his service - counter can not only 
command the entrance-hall, but by glass 
screens can supervise and control the 
reading-rooms on either side, as at Brechin 
and Southampton. 

Though the question of orientation does 
not enter largely into the subject of library 
planning, one would naturally, where the 
choice is open, place the news-room upon 
the south side, where the sun, entering 
through the windows, would have no 
valuable bindings to destroy, and would 
not so much disturb the cursory reader of a 
magazine as it would a more serious student 
in the reference library. 

But it is only with the smaller libraries, or 
on exceptionally large sites, that all three 
departments can be placed on one floor. 
If two departments only can be placed upon 
one floor, then let the lending library and 
the news-room be upon the entrance level, 
and the reference-room above, as at Chelsea; 
and if the smallness of the site or the 
largeness of the rooms permits of only one 
department upon each floor level, then let 
the lending-room be upon the street level, 
the news-room upon the first floor, and the 
reference-room upon the second floor up— 
unless, indeed, you have a site like that in 
Edinburgh, where the principal entrance is 
from a street at a level of 48 ft. above the 
ground upon which the  buiiding rests. 
In this case the lending library is placed 
upon the entrance level, the news -room 
upon the floor immediately Je/ow it, and the 
reference-room upon the floor immediately 
above it; the best arrangement. possible 
where the three departments must be upon 
different floors. Sometimes this disposition 
of the departments is managed by placing 
the news-room in a semi-basement, a single 
flight of steps below the entrance level, with 
the lending-room a single flight above the 
entrance, and the reference-room over that 
again. Whether the library be planned upon 
one, two, or three floors, the approach to all 
the departments from the principal entrance 
must, of course, be obvious and easy, not 
tortuous and obscure. There must be no 
groping about or wandering from one floor 
or part of a building to another in search of 
the department wanted. Immediately on 
entering the hall the visitor should be directed 
by door-plates or finger-posts to the depart- 
ment he wishes to reach; and, as the traffic 
to and from all departments converges in the 
entrance hall, it must be spacious and well 
lighted. 

The position of the librarian’s room is of 
some importance, and calls for a little con- 
sideration. I have seen it planned as a little 
box of a place enclosed within glazed screens, 
in the very heart of a building and upon a 
raised level like the captain’s bridge placed 
amidships, as though the principal librarian 
stood there and shouted his commands to 
the several members of his staff in the 

different departments, This is not the 
position the librarian likes. He prefers to 
be not too much in the eye of thé public. 
When in his room he has work’ to do, in 
which he cannot afford to be interrupted by 
the idler, the gossip, or the faddist, all of 
whom frequent the public library. His room 
should be placed less with reference to the 


in a position where he can be conveniently 
found by his staff, and from which he can 
readily control them; and if from his room 
he can see the frequenters of the library 
without being seen of them, so much the 
better; but one must remember that the 
principal librarian is not the hall porter. 

The question whether there ought to be 


juveniles is generally answered in the 
affirmative, though the practice is by no 
means universal, and there is much to be 
said on the side of the dissenters. The first 
objection against separate rooms is that it 
involves two additional attendants, and in 
most cases this is a serious, and in many 
cases an impossible, increase in the number 
of the working staff. Again it is urged that 
if ladies sit side by side with the sterner sex 
in church and theatre, in railway carriage and 
tramway car, why may they not occupy the 
same apartment to read in? In the Edinburgh 
library it was originally intended to have a 
separate room, but when the committee came 
to consider the question in detail, they by a 
unanimous vote reversed their first intention. 
The ladies are accommodated at separate 
tables reserved exclusively for them in one of 
the arms of the reference library, an arrange- 
ment that seems to answer well. 

Against a separate room for juveniles the 
objection of an additional attendant holds 
equally as with the ladies’ room, while it is 
further urged that the youngsters are more 
likely to be quiet and orderly if in the 
presence of their elders than they would be 
in a room by themselves, and that the 
restraint imposed by their elders is a 
salutary discipline. In the Edinburgh library 
they have a separate room containing a lend- 
ing department of books specially selected 
for juvenile readers. In this room they may 
either read the books or sample their selec- 
tion before carrying it home for reading 
there. This room is only opened after 
school-hours in the afternoon and upon 
Saturdays, and presents often the brightest 
and cheeriest scene in the whole building. 

If separate rooms are provided, the 
juveniles should not be permitted to pene- 
trate the building unnecessarily far beyond 
the entrance hall, and their room should be 
in the direction of the news-room, where, 
the reading being of a less serious kind than 
in the reference room, less disturbance 
would be produced by the noise’ of the 
youngsters; while the ladies’ room should 
be placed near to, or em” suite with, the 
reference library, both on account of the 
retired situation, and for convenience in 
supplying them with the books they may 
desire to consult. 

In addition to these rooms for the public 
there must also be provided sufficient accom- 
modation for the working of the institution 
by the staff, as well as rooms for the 
members of the staff. Where there are both 
male and female attendants separate rooms 
must be provided for the sexes as hat and 
cloak rooms, and where they can take lunch 
or rest when off duty. There must be a 
bookbinders’ room, for though it is generally 
better and cheaper to have the books bound 
by the trade, repairs and mendings are done 
within the building. There must be a 
cataloguing room where new books are 
received, examined, recorded, catalogued, 
and numbered for reference or lending- 
room, as the case may be, and dispatched to 
their proper place onthe shelves. Above all, 
there must be large storage accommodation 
for files of newspapers, for receiving and 
collating the weekly and monthly issues of 
magazines during the year, the current 
number only being displayed in the library, 
and the others preserved for binding at the 
end of the year; also for books which. may 
be from time to time weeded out of the 
lending library, as no longer asked for, to 
make room for newer works that are in 
demand. For these and innumberable other 
purposes ample storage accommodation is a 
necessity upon which every librarian to 
whom I have spoken has insisted with 


separate reading rooms for ladies and for 


a a 

News-Room.—Coming now to consider jp 
more detail the requirements of each of the 
three main departments of the Public 
Library, we may take the news-room, 9; 
light literature department, first, as being 
perhaps, least complex in its arrangement 
This, as already mentioned, is for daily ang 
weekly newspapers, and for the lighte; 
periodicals, which are displayed upon tables 
and stands, tobe used by all without application 
to the librarian. In some libraries, separate 
rooms are provided for these two classes 
and you find a newspaper-room and 4 
general reading-room. I am against sych 
division of departments into separate rooms, 
involving additional staff and increasing the 
difficulties of supervision. It is true the 
newspaper readers are a migrating lof 
coming sometimes but to read a single 
paragraph, or learn the result of a single 
race, and their coming and going necessarily 
disturbs the magazine readers. That can be 
provided against, in some degree, by group. 
ing the newspaper stands together in that 
part of the room nearest the door, and 


end, as in the Chelsea Library, and, in a less 
marked way, in the Edinburgh Library; or, 
better still, for the mutual protection of both 
sets of readers, if the door can be arranged 
near the centre of the room, with the news. 
paper stands on one hand, and the magazine 
tables on the other. 

The magazine readers are accommodated 
with tables and chairs, the chairs being 
arranged along both sides of the tables to 
economise space. The tables, which are the 
ordinary height of about 30 in., should not 
be less than 3 ft. broad. At Edinburgh they 
are made 3 ft. 6 in. broad, after careful com- 
parison and consideration. In Birmingham 
they are as much as 5 ft. 3 in. broad, but that 
is excessive, and wastes space. At Leeds 
they are 4 ft. broad. A lineal allowance of 
2 ft. to 2 ft. 3 in. per reader is necessary, and 
the tables must be spaced at such a distance 
apart as will allow free passage between the 
backs of the chairs of adjacent tables. 

The result of this spacing, with, of course, 
the necessary access passages along the ends 
of the tables, is that an area of about 20 super 
ficial feet per reader is absorbed. This isa 
liberal allowance ; and 18 superficial feet per 
reader is the least allowance that can be 
made, consistent with a fair degree of com- 
fort to the readers. Of course, this includes 
the space occupied by tables and chairs, 
On the table here given the figures are:— 
Edinburgh, 22; Chelsea, 173; Southampton, 
201 ; average of these three, 20 square feet per 
reader. Brechin is exceptionally, and, I fear, 
uncomfortably, low at 12 ft. per reader, and! 
have not the plan of the news-room at 
Aberdeen. The tables should be arranged 
at right-angles to the windows, to allow the 
light to strike along their length, free from 
the shadows of readers. 

Various methods are in use for enabling 4 
visitor to find the particular journal he may 
wish to consult. The simplest method is to 
have an index fixed at the end of each table 
containing a list of the journals which lie 
upon that table, somewhat after the mannef 
of the seatholders’ cards at the end of 
church pews, but on a larger scale, s0 4% 
to be easier read. A second method # 
to have a book-rest along the centre 9 
each table, with space along the {0p 
for the name. The names can thus be 
easily read across the room, and 

presence of the journal upon the rest would 
notify that it was not in use, while its absent 
would indicate that it was in use. VM 
objection to this arrangement is that ! 
reduces the amount of moral supervisidl 


which the readers upon opposite sides 


a table unconsciously exercise over 
other, and which is an important factor ® 
deterring evil- doers from injuring 

magazines. A third method is to_ have 
magazine racks in convenient positions 
constructed after the model of the 

fashioned kitchen plate-rack, but so 
trived for economy of space that te 








public and more with reference to his staff, 





greater or less vehemence. 


magazines overlap each other, and 


placing the magazine tables at the further 
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their tops project above the dividing-spar 
which bears theirname. This would: be an 
excellent arrangement, if, it would work, but 
it ig too much to expect of the ordinary 
reader that he will take the trouble to 
replace a journal in its proper place upon 
the rack, or even in the rack at all, when he 
has done with it. In places of public resort 
the simplest arrangements are the best, and 
those only are to be relied upon that ask 
nothing of the user ; so, after all, the simple 
method of the index-plate at the end of the 
table is the best, as it asks nothing of the 
reader but that he shall leave the journal 
where he sat, which, under any arrangement, 
he is pretty sure to do. 

The newspaper reader has less considera- 
tion shown him than the magazine reader, 
inasmuch as he is not provided with a seat, 
put must stand up to his paper. Familiar as 
we all are with our morning newspaper, I 
dare say, if asked the size of it, the answers 
would be as various and as wide of the mark 
as those usually hazarded as to the height of 
atall hat. The Scotsman is 2 ft. 3 in. high, 
and, when opened out to the double page, 
3 ft. 8 in. broad ; the Glasgow Herald is 2 tt. 
21 in. high, and 3 ft.5 in. broad over the 
double page ; while the Zimes is 243 in. high 
and 37 in. wide. 

These newspapers are arranged upon 
stands specially designed to receive them, 
and to which they are attached by Cumming’s 
patent fastener, a clever arrangement, which 
keeps them firmly fixed in position, and is 
readily unlocked for removing the old and 
refixing the new issue each morning. The 
desks or sides of the stand upon which the 
papers rest slope at the angle of 60 degrees,* 
so that in a double stand the two sides form, 
with the base, an equilateral triangle, each 
side of which measures, say, 2 ft.6in. The 
lower edge of the desk is 3 ft. 3 in. above 
the floor, and the top about 5 ft. 43 in., which 
places the newspaper at a convenient height 
forthe eye. An allowance of 4 lineal feet 
per newspaper should be given, and the 
length of the stands consequently some 
multiple of that unit. A top rail along the 
apex receives the name of the newspaper, so 
that the reader may easily find the one he 
wishes to consult. 

Though the readers, as I have said, have 
to stand to their newspapers, yet man seems 
physically incapable of supporting himself 
erect and reading at the same time. He 
must lean upon something, and if you don’t 
give him anything better he will lean upon 
the newspaper and tear it in the process. 
Consequently a rest is provided consisting 
of a strong rail of brass or iron tubing pro- 
jecting about 3 in. from the bottom ledge 
of the desk and supported by strong iron 
brackets. 

The newspaper-stands, like the reading- 
tables, should be placed at right-angles to the 
windows, or they may be very conveniently 
placed, if of single construction, z.¢., with one 
sloping side only, along the wall under the 
window sills, if the sills are 6 ft. above the 
floor level, which they may with advantage 
be. When placed in successive rows they 
should not be spaced closer than 9 ft. centres. 
The spacing at Chelsea is 8 ft., which will 
just do ; at Brechin, 6 ft. 6 in., which will not 
do; and at Edinburgh, 13 ft. 6 in., to suit the 
architecture. 

The requirements of the general reading- 
foom or news-room, therefore, are very 
simple. The chief points are to have a 
sufficient floor area, 18 ft. to 20 ft. per reader. 

0 not seat the readers too closely at the 

bles, never less than 24-in. each, and as 
hear 30 in. as possible. ‘Leave the passages 
tegangways between tables and newspaper- 

$ sufficiently wide to enable anyone to 
pass through without disturbing the readers 
on either side, and place the tables. and 
8 at right-angles to the light. 


[Zo be concluded in our next éssue.] 
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NOTES. 


<eg|OME of the Scotch miners object 
“et/j| very strongly to the strike pay 
x ‘rom their English brethren 
=i} being seasoned with advice. 
Certainly, they are counselled to reduce 
their demand from Is. per day advance to 
6d., and they doubtless think that their 
advisers would not be so ready to urge 
their own men to accept “half a loaf.” At 
a conference between the Scotch delegates 
and a deputation from the English Miners’ 
Federation last Saturday, it was decided, 
after a quarrelsome discussion, to sub- 
mit the proposal to the men by ballot. 
The result is not known at the time of 
writing, and, seeing that the action of the 
Federation was characterised as “a brazen- 
faced piece of impertinence,” it will not be 
surprising if their suggestion is rejected. It 
is safe to predict, however, that the strike 
will ultimately be settled on these lines, if 
not immediately. Only a section of the men 
are. likely to endorse such intemperate 
language as that quoted, and many will be 
glad to adopt a compromise. If a settlement 
can be arrived at on the lines suggested at 
any of the pits now idle, the end cannot be 
long delayed ; and, seeing that 630,000/. have 
already been lost in wages, and that 6,500,000 
tons less coal has been raised through the 
stoppage, an honourable settlement should 
be welcomed by both sides. 








HE death of Mr. Henry Faija, at the 
early age of forty-nine, has cut short 
unexpectedly the career of a member of the 
engineering profession who was in his own 
particular line a singularly thorough and 
acute observer and experimenter, and who, as 
the best authority of the day on the use and 
properties of Portland cement, was brought 
often into touch with the architectural pro- 
fession, who are indebted to him for the 
accurate data which he furnished for them in 
regard to an important element in the con- 
struction of large buildings. Mr. Faija was 
the author of the set of articles on “ Lime, 
Cement, and their Uses,” which appeared in 
our ‘“Student’s Column,” from January 3 to 
January 24,1885. An example of his ingenuity 
was shown in his very clever and scientific 
invention of a ball-tap flushing cistern, in 
which the tap ran full bore up to the moment 
when the cistern was filled, so that when 
empty it filled again in a few seconds, 
instead of by the slow and diminishing 
dribble of the ordinary ball-tap. He 
furnished us, at our request, with a diagram 
of this, which we published in our issue 
for December 24, 1892. The last occasion 
when we saw Mr. Faija was when we called 
at his office to see the working of this 
cistern, over which he had spent.a good deal 
of pains solely for his own satisfaction in 
solving the problem, and without any idea 
of turning it to pecuniary account, of which 
he had never thought; he seemed quite 
content with the practical success of his 
contrivance. 





UBSCRIPTIONS are invited towards 4 
fund for repairing the chancel and 
sacristy, and refitting the interior of the 
parish church at Clonfert, which, until the 
death of the Bishop of Killaloe sixty years 
ago, had formed the cathedral of a diocese 
which was one of the six that constituted 
the ecclesiastical province of Tuam, The 
abbey church, founded there circa 560 by 
St. Brendan, son of Finlogha, took its 
full share of troubles in Ireland, for it 
was burnt six times during the period 
744-1179, and in the interval 949-1065 was 
plundered thrice; in 1541 both church 
and monastery were almost destroyed. 
Bishop Dawson (appointed 1627) rebuilt the 
palace, and Bishop Wolley (1664) repaired 
the fabric. A diversity of opinion exists 
whether the west front, including its fine 
portal, was erected by: Bishop John, an 
Italian (1266-1296), as Ware considers it 





was. Mr. R. R. Brash * says, ‘the work [of 
the portal] is certainly a century earlier,” and 
is disposed to assign it to Peter O’Mordha, 
a Cistercian monk, and first Abbot of Boyle, 
who became Bishop of Clonfert, and was 
drowned in the Shannon in 1171. He thinks, 
too, that O’Mordha erected the nave, rebuilt, 
in part, in the latter end of the fourteenth 
century or beginning of the fifteenth. 
Clonfert’s chief glories are its porch beneath 
an acutely-pitched gable, at the west end, 
and the east window, of which Mr, Brash 
gives detailed descriptions. Constructed of 
a reddish grey gritstone, the door - head 
measuring 7 ft. to the top of the capitals, and 
13 ft. 4 in. in width at base, from out to out 
of the external piers, has six orders of arches, 
resting on the same number of inclining 
jamb-shafts and piers at each side, and 
having capitals richly sculptured with dogs’ 
heads in the hollows under the square abaci ; 
the bells are grotesque human and animal 
heads. He writes :— 

The entire surtaces of the piers and jamb-shafts 

are covered with an amazing variety of ornament, 
showing a marvellous fertility of invention. . . The 
bases are unfortunately buried in the earth. . . The 
soffets of every member, as well as the faces, are 
carved ; in fact, there is not a square ifich of ve 
portion of this beautiful doorway without the mar 
of the sculptor’s tool, every bit of the work being 
finished with the greatest accuracy. 
The tower, square’on plan and in three stages, 
with an embattled parapet, has been built 
within the nave, its front wall resting on the 
original west gable. The chancel, 273 ft. by 
22 ft. broad, and the oldest part of the fabric, 
has an east window, of dark, close-grained 
limestone, like that of Temple Righ, at Clon- 
macnoise. It consists of two semi-circular- 
headed openings, each 8 ft. high from sill to 
soffit, and 123 in. wide externally, but with 
jambs splayed to an inner width of 7 ft. 6 in. 
The exterior and inner angles are moulded ; 
the splays have each, two round-headed 
panels ; the inside sills finish with a string on 
which rest the moulded bases of slender 
shafts with carved caps from which spring 
the arch members. The other window- 
openings are more modern, The nave, of 
limestone, measures 54 ft. by 27 ft, 6 in. in the 
clear ; the north transept is gone, of the south 
transept the walls remain, The transepts 
stand at nearly the centre of the nave; on 
the chancel’s west side is a sacristy,24 ft. by 
13 ft. interior dimensions, and covered with a 
pointed vault: Mr. Brash is of opinion that 
the chancel window is, perhaps, late tenth 
century or beginning of the eleventh century 
in date. 





T has lately been the custom to publish 
a descriptive volume on each city visited 
by the German architects on the occasion of 
their biennial gatherings. This time the city 
is Strasburg, and hence a bulky “ Strasburg 
and its Buildings” has been added to the 
series, which so far has illustrated Hamburg, 
Cologne, Frankfort, and Leipsic. The new 
volume, like the others, practically explains 
everything of interest connected with the city. 
There are 670 pages of text and 650 woodcuts, 
besides a number of plates, and the numerous 
collaborators include nearly every expert 
in Strasburg, from the learned archzologist 
to the Royal Engineer in charge of the 
military works. In time every German city 
of importance will be described in this way, 
as the scene of the Congress always changes, 
and a most valuable collection will be 
formed. It is a pity we have no occasion for 
similar publications on our many interesting 
towns. The dates, plans, &c., would be in- 
valuable for reference as well as study. In 
Germany it is always the local architectural 
society that takes the matter in hand, finds 
its honorary. editors, and a publisher who is 
enthusiastic enough about his city to print 
the volume at cost price. 





CCORDING to our German contem- 
poraries the Architectural Room of the 





* “ Keclesiastical Architecture of Ireland.” ‘Dublin 


1875. 4to. 
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Munich International Art Exhibition is not as 
good as the Berlin one referred to last week, 
and it is by no means as “ international” as 
might have been expected. Munich has been 
very active of late in architectural matters. 
There have been interesting competitions for 
the proposed National Museum, the pro- 
posed “ Artists’ Home,” and a number of 
important municipal buildings are being 
erected. These works, however, are not 
represented in the Exhibition, and were it 
not for Professor Thiersch’s new Law Courts 
no drawings of Bavarian monumental work 
would be on the walls. Berlin is only re- 
presented by Herr Heim, who exhibits 
drawings of three new hotels. England’s 
only representative is apparently Mr. Edis, 
who has sent drawings of the two Con- 
stitutional Clubs and a Convalescent Home. 
Messrs. Ernst & Koch, of Zurich, and M. 
la Roche, of Bale, represent Switzerland. 
An “International” Architectural Room of 
this kind is really a farce—it is not even a 
national one. 





M NY persons will hear with regret that 

the ancient papal city of Avignon is 
to undergo extensive “ street improvements,” 
which, we are informed, will, to a great 
extent, change its character and destroy 
much of its archzological interest. Of 
course, the modern inhabitants of a city 
have the stronger claim in such a case, if 
the convenience or healthfulness of their 
daily lives is really concerned in the changes; 
but it is melancholy to see all the relics of 
ancient and medizval Europe one by one 
slipping away from us in this way. 





HE Frederick Church, better known as 
the “ Marble Church,” at Copenhagen, 

was inaugurated on the Igth inst., and will 
henceforward practically be the cathedral of 
this city. We have before referred to the 
curious history of the building, which, 
commences as far back as 1749. In that 
year Colonel Eigsved prepared the design 
for the building, by order of the Danish 
Government, and at once commenced 
carrying out his plans. A French architect, 
M. Jardin, succeeded him, and at the end 
of 1770 the building was some 75 ft. 


above ground, and had cost some 
five million Danish crowns. Building 
operations then ceased, or were orly 


carried on in a desultory way until 
1874, when the Privy Councillor Tiegen 
offered to complete the monument at his own 
expense and present it to the country. The 
President of the Danish Royal Academy, 
Herr P. Meldahl, was Herr Tiegen’s archi- 
tect. The original design was modified, and 
we may say, improved on, and though the 
works continued at a much slower rate than 
need have been, the results, at all events, are 
good, We hope to illustrate the building on 
an early occasion; so at present we only 
mention that the main feature of the church 
is a Renaissance dome, the diameter of which 
measures about Ioo ft. It has been built in 
an excellent Norwegian marble. Its position 
is an unfortunate one, as it is hemmed in on 
all sides by tenement buildings. 





ROM the current number of the 

“ Journal of the Franklin Institute” we 
gather that American practice in the heating 
and ventilation of large public buildings is 
tending to the adoption of the method of 
ventilating from the top to the bottom of a 
room, which, as we have repeatedly pointed 
out, is only possible when electric lighting is 
used, and even then has its disadvantages—- 
indeed this is recognised to some extent by 
the provision of alternative openings, so that 
on occasion the current of ait may be ascen- 
sive rather than descensive. We also note 
that a point is observed which is too often 
overlooked, the necessity for an automatic, 
or at least easily-regulated and well-managed, 
alteration of the temperature of incoming 





fresh air in the ventilation of many rooms, as 





auditoriums, theatres, ball-rooms, and public 
dining-halls, where a stable condition of the 
audience, lighting, &c., is not assured. 





NDER the head of “Sweating in the 
Government Departments,” Mr. 
Hyndman addressed last week a communi- 
cation to the Press to justify a statement 
recently made by him to the above effect at a 
public meeting. We have nothing to do 
with the details of most part of this letter, 
but the fifth head of Mr. Hyndman’s indict- 
ment was that “The Post Office work is 
frequently done under most insanitary con- 
ditions, in cellars, at the backs of shops, and 
the like, to the permanent injury of the 
health of the men and women employed.” 
The accusation would on this point have 
been more effective had the writer given 
details to support the statement. There is 
no doubt, however, that in many of the shop 
post-offices there is both insufficient space 
and light, and work is often done under very 
unsatisfactory conditions. To a certain 
extent the Post Office is not to blame for 
this, since the persons who own these shops 
are responsible for the premises. At the 
same time, the Post Office might well be 
more stringent in requiring persons who are 
proprietors of shops, and who wish to have 
post-offices in them, to put their premises 
into a better sanitary state, There is no 
doubt also that, since the Post Office Depart- 
ment is worked at a considerable profit, the 
country will expect every day more from it, 
and that its servants should be well paid and 
well housed. Prima facie a Government 
Department is not intended to be a profit- 
making concern. It may be very desirable 
that, if possible, it should be self-supporting, 
but when it does more than this, and brings 
in a large amount of net profit, it is to a 
certain extent going beyond its proper 
sphere, as long as any conveniences are 
unsupplied to the public, and anything 
necessary. is wanting to the health of its 
workpeople. 





S the summer draws off and the 
darker days approach it is desirable 
again to call attention to the disgraceful way 
in which the stations of the Metropolitan 
and the District Railways are lighted. At 
many stations, it is true, there is not much 
difference between summer and winter, but 
still in the winter more artificial light is 
required on the whole length of line. It is 
high time that the Board of Trade put some 
pressure on- these two companies in this 
respect. Even a roomy station such as Mark 
Lane is always in a state of semi-darkness, 
and some of the smaller ones, such as Gower- 
street and Baker-street, are never properly 
lighted. It is all very well for these com- 
panies to say that they are not in a flourish- 
ing financial condition. That is no answer 
to the present complaint. The companies 
are bound to give reasonable conveniences 
of travel to the public, and ifa station is so 
dark as to be absolutely dangerous, then the 
company is not fulfilling the implied con- 
tract which it makes with the public when it 
obtains a monopoly for a particular work. 
We may also call attention to the dangerous 
character of Baker-street and Victoria 
Stations, the platforms of which are now too 
small for the ordinary daily traffic, not to 
speak of the traffic on special occasions. 





W: have before pointed out the trouble 

which is constantly caused by plans 
being sent to us for reproduction, much 
wider than the width of our page, and 
therefore requiring to:be: much reduced in 
photographing, but in which the lettering is 
written the ordinary size, and, therefore, in 
reduction, becomes nearly illegible. As this 
simple and (we should have supposed) 
obvious fact seems, however, to be still un- 
intelligible to the majority of draughtsmen, 
we append an object-lesson in the shape of a 


reproduction of the same writing on three 
different scales :— 


No. i. 
ENTRANC 
No. 2. No. 3. 
ENTRANCE Petit: ; 


Here No. 2 is exactly half the size of No, 1 
and No. 3 half thesize of No. 2. The width 
of our page is seven inches, and except jp 
the case of large and important plans tg 
which a whole page can be devoted, plans 
reproduced as blocks must have their length 
restricted to seven inches.* If the original 
plan, therefore, is about fifteen inches long, 
any writing on it, to appear as No, 3 
in the above example, must be written 
as large as No. 2. If the original planis 
somewhere about 2 ft. long (as it often is), 
writing to appear as No. 3 must be written at 
least as large as No. 1. We hope this 
illustration will avail to render clear a very 
simple matter, which we are unfortunately 
under the necessity of explaining in private 
correspondence nearly every week, and often 
to no purpose.+ Another point to be borne 
in mind in preparing plans for publication as 
blocks in the text, is that any accompaniments 
to the plan, such as title, scale, &c. should 
be arranged as compactly as possible, so as 
not to extend beyond the width occupied by 
the plan itself. For instance, if the accom- 
panying diagram be taken to represent part 


CARDEN ENTRANCE 





of the right-hand margin of a plan, with the 
words “garden entranc +” written out at right- 
angles to the wall as shown here, the 
size of the block must be fixed by the 
point to which that wi:ting extends, and all 
the space above and below those words is 
entirely wasted, and is only so much blank 
paper. The same witli scales, north points, 
&c., which are often put far away in 
margin of the drawing, and have to be cit 
out and pasted on or re.irawn close up to tt; 
all which trouble would be saved if draughts- 
men would bear in mind the conditions 
under which plans for publication in the text 
have to be produced. The matter is of com 
sequence to the authors of the plans as 

as to ourselves, as we are often obliged 0 
refuse a plan or send it back to be re-drawt, 
because it is drawn so that the whole of 
the writing on it would be illegible when 
published. 


PROPOSED PUBLIC PARK FOR TAUNTON.—Af 
inquiry was held at Taunton on the 25th ult 
Col. Hasted, R.E., one of the inspectors of 
Local Government Board, with reference to # 
application from the Town Council for permission 
borrow 5,700/., for the purpose of purchasing and 
laying out Vivary Park and adjacent land 4% 
public park for the borough. The Borough Su 
veyor (Mr. J. H. Smith) preduced the plans of the 
grounds, and gave an explanation of the way 
which it was proposed to lay them out. 








* Small plans are reduced to the width of two colume’s 
or 4% inches, for which the same proportion to 
observed in the original writing. eal tle 

+ It is amusing to find that when one has with dificaly 
persuaded a draughtsman that the writing of the pe 
rooms, &c., on a plan must be made large enough to ¥§ 
reduction, still nothing will persuade him that the = 
of the scale will have to a treated in the same 4 
Frequently when we have obtained the re-writing 
names the: proper size, the plan comes back neverthele 
with the numbering of the scale still in infinitesimal ot 
as if it were under some separate influence, and W 





be reduced like the other lettering |; 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue recent representatirns of ‘‘ CEdipus” and 
“Antigone” in the Ron:an theatre at Orange 
have drawn the attention c ‘artists and archzeolo- 
gists to this admirable specimen of Classic 
architecture. The success obtained by these 
nerformances, given by the chief artistes of the 
Comédie Francaise before a select audience, have 
even suggested the idea of transforming the little 
town of Orange into a French Bayreuth, where, 
each year, by the help of a grant from the State, 
4 certain number of classic plays might be 
performed. 

The journals which have put forward this 
attractive idea have, at the same time, raised 
anew the question of the complete restoration of 
the theatre at Orange ; it has even been asserted 
that M. Formigé, the architect, has been 
jnstructed by the Commission of Historic 
Monuments to work out for this purpose a 
complete scheme, and this, we believe, is correct. 
But up to the present no part of this scheme has 
heen carried out. Bya fortuna!e chance the portion 
of the monument which has suffered least from 
the ravages of time and man is the scena, 
properly so called, which from base to summit 
has been preserved intact. The wall against 
which it was planted, and the adjacent lateral 
constructions, which were called by the ancients 
the Postscenium, the Proscenium, and the 
Parascenium, still remain, as if by a miracle. 
On the other hand the semi-circular portion 
devoted tothe audience has for some time been 
no more than a mass of iuins, and nothing 
remains of the stages of seats with the exception 
of the first rows, built on the rock. It is there 
alone that, up to the present, on account of the 
recent performances, M. Formigé has been obliged 
to take measures of precaution, consisting of the 
consolidation and repair of the banking by means 
of cement. It appears that with this his work 
may end, and that the Commission of Ancient 
Monuments is unwilling to assume the responsi- 
bility of more important operations, which, while 
they seem unnecessary, may even injuriously affect 
the integrity of the monument itself. The 
work that has been done should certainly 
sufice for a long time yet for the accommodation 
of the audiences coming each year from Paris and 
abroad to the plays which we may well wish to 
see periodically performed. The cnly adverse 
criticism which can be advanced is in reference to 
the numbering of the benches in large figures 
painted in red, a precaution possibly necessary 
for the public, but which produces a remarkable 
anachronism and a very disagreeable effect 
amidst the Roman environment as left by the 
Emperor Hadrian. Such is, at the present time, 
the state of affairs, and this explanation may, we 
trust, be sufficient to allay the fears which have 
been excited amongst archeologists by the 
avaed carrying out of work ona much larger 
scale, 

Whilst we are on archeological topics, mention 
may be made of the interesting report which has 
just been presented by M. Homolle, Director of 
the French School at Athens, to the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, on the present 
state of the excavations made at Delphi since the 
end of March, 1894. It appears from this docu- 
ment that three chambers have been opened 
under his direction—that of the Temple of Apollo, 
the Treasury of the Athenians, and the third in 
the neighbourhood of the wall called the 

Hellenic,” in the southern part of the sacred 
enclosure, 

The upper terrace, on which the temple was 
taised, has been examined ; the foundations of 
the monument have been discovered, and the 
underground galleries cleared. Briefly, the chief 
interest of these excavations lies in the discovery 
oe fine series of sculptures, photographs of 

ich M. Homolle has sent to the Aca !émie des 

‘scriptions et Belles-lettres. 

\ecent events in the extreme East lend an 


enhanced interest to the collection mace by M. 


Mars and just opened to the public in the 
umet Museum. This collection throws light 
on the curious marmers and customs, costumes 
~ creeds, of Corea, We may notice at the 
aged lime the re-opening of the Japanese Gallery 
rit is beautiful museum, which has only one 
k » that of being not sufficiently central and well 
mane by the people of Paris. 
eu Louvre Museum, pending the public 
the lat lon of the magnificent collection given by 
bg be M. Grandidier, there may already be seen 
en a specimens of French pottery be- 
‘sot by the late M. Girandeau de Niorts. 
the Cone thanks to the curator, M. Molinier, 
ramic museum of the Louvre has lately 








undergone considerable improvements, and the 
former salon of Italian pottery has, by the addition 
of adjacent space, become an unique gallery of 
pottery of exceeding interest. 

Once more there is an agitation, and this 
time strongly, for the reconstruction of the 
Luxembourg Museum, which, as it at present 
exists, is exceedingly unsuitable for the pictures, 
several canvases having suffered seriously 
from the atmospheric fluctuations of the 
rooms, alternately damp and over-heated. This 
state of affairs has for a long time been 
pointed out to the Minister of Public Works, 
but objection has always been taken to the 
expense, which would certainly be considerable. 
It should have been mentioned that, with that 
love of half measures and dilatory expedients 
which characterises French administration, the 
orangery of the Luxembourg has already been 
allotted for the museum, displaced by the Senate 
from the galleries of the Palace ; instead of which 
a new museum should have been built for the whole 
collection, large, well-lighted and well-ventilated. 
Now, if it were decided to replace the existing 
museum, it is to be feared that it would not be 
possible to entrench still further on the garden of 
the Luxembourg, which has, during the last 
twenty-nine years, been very much cut up, 
in order to construct an entire quarter of open 
streets, lay out small gardens, and build the 
Pharmaceutical and Clinical schools anda Lyceum. 
There is no lack of sites in the neighbourhood, 
where a satisfactory museum might be erected 
without further mutilating what used to be 
without exception the most beautiful garden 
in Paris. We must not leave the Luxem- 
bourg quarter without speaking of the monu- 
ment which the sculptor Barriat has been 
commissioned to execute to the memory of 
Emile Augier, and which is to adorn the Place 
de l’Odéon. This monument will consist of a 
central stele of marble surmounted by a bronze 
bust of the celebrated writer, which will face 
towards the Rue de l’Odéon. On the steps 
forming the stylobate a muse in bronze, facing 
also to the Rue de l’Odéon, will be placed in the 
act of writing the name of the poet on the stele. 
Two other seated bronze figures will complete 
the decorative scheme ; one of these, personifying 
Donna Clorinde, the heroine of ‘* L’Aventuriére,” 
will look down the Rue Racine ; the other, a boy 
holding masks, and symbolising the Genius of 
Comedy, will face towards the Rue de Condé. 
One of the masks is to recall the features of 
M. Got, the celebrated doyen of the Comédie 
Frangaise, in the vé/e of *‘ Giboyer.” 

The Commission of Fine Arts of the Préfecture 
of the Seine has recently taken a step which 
meets with the unanimous approval of the 
Parisian press. It concerns the restoration of a 
mural painting of Eugéne Delacroix, little known 
to the public, which adorns a gloomy chapel in 
the church of St. Denis du St. Sacrament, in 
the Rue de Turenne. This painting, a ‘‘ Descent 
from the Cross,” was lost in the obscurity of the 
south aisle, and had become invisible under a 
thick coating of smoke and dust. After com- 
mencing by lighting it by means of a bay window, 
the municipality directed M. Ch. Mercier, a 
clever restorer, to clean it, and thanks to his wise 
care, the masterpiece of Delacroix has regained 
all its beauty, and has become, though with a 
better lighting than before, what it was in 1843, 
when the celebrated painter was paid for it the 
price, then considered large, but now ridiculously 
small, of 6,000 francs. 

It is as well to add that the same restorer is 
about to execute some important works in the 
church of Notre Dame de Lorette, where the 
decorations in the dome and chapels by Delorme, 
Perrin, and Orsel have almost completely 
vanished in consequence of the systematic hostility 
of the Municipality of Paris towards edifices dedi- 
cated to religious purposes. It is in consequence 
of this attitude of indifference to religion that one 
stands aghast at seeing that the beautiful stone 
groups which decorate the facade of La Trinité 
rear their headless and useless torsos on the four 
corners of the tower, and this notwithstanding 
that one of the groups has come from the chisel of 
the illustrious Carpeaux. It is likewise by reason 
of this culpable indifference that the decayed 
stones broken off from the capitals and columns 
of the Madeleine have been recently falling into 
the side aisles. Care for the public safety has 
obliged the diocesan architect to undertake the 
urgent repairs necessary to provide against serious 
accidents. 

Several papers have recently noticed the speedy 
disappearance of the house where Meissonier 
lived at the corner of the Boulevard de 
Malesherbes and the Rue Legendre. Already 








the pick of the housebreaker has commenced its 
work, and shortly nothing will be left of the well- 
known house where the great painter breathed 
his last no more than four years ago. It was 
Meissonier himself who drew the plans and 
designed all the details of the architecture; ic 
was likewise he himself who superintended the 
carrying out of the work with that infinite care 
which he gave to everything. One cannot but 
regret the destruction of this charming example 
of Renaissance architecture, which, if it might 
not have been made a Meissonier Museum, ought 
at least to have fitted the taste of an amateur or 
an artist. 

It is announced that the Minister of Fine Arts 
has entrusted to Coulon, the sculptor, a commis- 
sion for a marbie bust of the deceased architect 
Bailly. Two old friends and colleagues at the 
Institute of the regretted President of the Société 
des Artistes Francais, MM. Jules Thomas and 
Charles Garnier, have been instructed by the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts to superintend the 
work in respect of execution and fidelity. 
Let us add that it is M. Thomas who is proposed 
by Ginani, the architect, to execute the bust of 
the Duchess de Galliera, which is to adorn the 
museum that she has presented to the town, and 
which is to be placed in the niche above the door- 
way of the principal vestibule. 

In completing these items of art gossip, let us 
note what is rare at this time of year—the 
announcement of a competition for a large group 
of school buildings in the Rue des Boulets and 
Rue de la Roquette (XIth Arrondissement), which 
is about to be erected, thanks to a bequest made 
to the city of Paris by the widow of Ledru-Rollin. 
This competition, starting on August 16, will 
close October 19 next. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the jury in 
architecture, presided over by M. Daumet, has 
just decided the annual competition in design, for 
which the subject was ‘‘ A Museum of Zoology 
and Geology.” Out of eighty-three designs 
exhibited first-class medals héve been awarded to 
M. M. Huilbard (pupil of M. Laloux), and 
Melissent (pupil of M. Raulin). M. M. Butler 
(pupil of M. Laloux), Jaussely (pupil of M. 
Esquié), Albrespic (pupil of M. Guadet), and 
Nolle (pupil of M. Bernier), have received 
second-class medals. The jury has also awarded 
four third-class medals and fifty-nine honourable 
mentions. 

The death ofthe animal scuJptor, Auguste Cain, 
has already been announced in the Buz/der, We 
may now supplement this news by some 
biographical details of the lamented artist who 
died at the age of seventy-two years. M. Cain 
was a pure bred Parisian, and passed his youth in 
hard and meritorious labour. The son of a soldier 
of the first empire, he was early obliged to earn 
his bread by making ornamental furniture in the 
workshop of M. Guilbonnet. At odd times he 
studied modelling and sculpture at the studio of 
Rude, who had taken a fancy to him. Sub- 
sequently he went through the course of instruc- 
tion which Barye gave at the Museum of Natural 
History, and the latter was much interested by the 
efforts of his young pupil, who had already made 
a speciality ot the small animal groups of which 
he himself was the originator. Becoming in 1852 
the son-in-law of the sculptor, Méne, they were 
associated together in the sale of their joint works. 
It was in 1846 that he exhibited for the first time, 
and after that he never lacked success. We may 
note among his principal works, which are 
attractively picturesque, even though too theatrical 
in taste and possessing less reserve and power than 
those of Barye, a Lioness of the Sahara (1864), 
Tiger and Crocodile (1869), Lion and Lioness 
Fighting over a Boar (1879), Lion in Ambush 
(Garden of the Luxembourg), Tiger attacking a 
Crocodile and Rhinoceros attacked by Tigers 
(Garden of the Tuileries), Pack of Dogs (Chateau 
de Chantilly), Bull in the Cascade of the 
Trocadero, Seated Lions at the Doors of the 
Hotel de Ville, Paris, and, finally, his last work 
which he has bequeathed to his native town— 
‘Eagle and Vultures Fighting over the Carcase 
of a Bear.” ‘ 

M. Cain, who left two sons, both painters, 
Georges and Henri Cain, received medals at the 
Salons of 1851, 1863, 1864, 1867, was decorated 
in 1869; again received a medal at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1878, and was promoted to 
be an officer ofthe Legion of Honour in 1882. 
Still in full possession of his powers, young in 
appearance and manners, he was well-known in 
the Parisian world for his dauntless vivacity and 
sympathetic character. Quite recently he took 
part in the inauguration of the monument to 
Barye, and energetically applauded the tributes 
rendered by the various speakers to his former 
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master. He was already stricken with the germs 
of the fatal disease which some days after snatched 
him from the affection of his family, the high 
esteem of his friends, and the admiration of those 
who appreciated his genius. 


4.4 
i ae 


METHODIST CHAPEL, CORK.—On the 23rd ult. the 
foundation-stone was laid of a new Methodist chapel 
at Batrackton, Cork, The architect is Mr. R. Walker. 








ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


THIs is a measured drawing of the gateway in 
the centre of the west side of the third court of 
St. John’s College, leading through the cloister 
over the so-called Bridge of Sighs to the fourth 
court. The foundations were laid in 1669, by 
which time the Gothic style had given way to the 





Classic revival. It is evident, however, that som 
attempt has been made to assimilate the new 
building with the old Gothic Library 
north side of this court, and no want of ha’ 

is perceptible. 

Tn acne outline it resembles the entrance 
to Clare Quadrangle from the river. 4 
are six bays on each side of the 
trance, 
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A MORNING IN CONWAY: 


PROBABLY few of those who pass through a 
corner of the little town of Conway on their way 
to the mountains of Wales or the seaside resorts 
which are dotted along the shores at the feet of 
the giants which lead up to Snowdon, are aware 
of the quaintness of the place they are passing. 
They may, perhaps, be attracted for a moment by 
the ancient stone towers which rear themselves 
out of sight from the carriage windows, and by 
the considerable length of embattled wall which 
fanks the railway for a minute or two as the 
train draws up to the station; but unless they 
actually alight and visit the place they would 
never realise that in one respect it is almost, if not 
quite, unique among English towns, namely, in 
being still surrounded with its ancient walls, so 
that from the towers of the castle, which occupies 
arelatively large space in one corner, its whole 
extent can be seen at a glance as clearly defined 
as at any period of its history. This is a very 
unusual occurrence in England, and one expects 
that in order to gain so clear an idea of a 
Medieval town one must seek the remoter dis- 
tricts of France or Germany; but here at 
Conway, close to much-frequented watering- 
places, the same experience can be gained ina 
morning’s outing. 

The castle, of course, is the principal feature, 
and its main walls are well preserved, but all the 
delicate wrought work has suffered, and the 
remains of the window tracery would hardly 
afford sufficient ciue for the most practised 
restorer. There are a few stone hoods of fire- 
places left, and there is a quaint little so-called 
oratory in the Queen’s Tower, a little vaulted 
recess in the thickness of the wall; but these 
comprise all the features of particular interest. 
The great Hall, called Llewellyn’s, is curious in 
that it is not straight on plan, but slightly curved 
in its length, following the line of the outer wall 
of the castle, an arrangement dictated by 
necessity, and one that must have greatly 
detracted from its architectural appearance The 
roof was carried on stone arches which spanned 
its width, possibly with a view to cut the roof up 
into a number of straight lengths ; although the 
opposite view is also held—namely, that the inner 
wall of the hall was purposely built curved in 
order to be better able to resist the thrust of the 
arches. For the rest, there are the usual deeply- 
embrasured windows or loopholes with stone 
seats on either side, the usual puzzling passages, 
and the lofty cylinders studded with the remains 
of the spiral staircases ; the usual stale smells, and 
wondering tourists and amateur photographers. 
Here, too, as usual, visitors are cumpelled to 
get from one part to another in a haphazard way, 
regardless of doorways and of the ancient routes 
of traffic. With a little trouble the original door- 
ways might be made to serve their proper purpose ; 
and instead of being sent from one level to another 
up modern steps which are a mutilation of the old 
work, surely in such places it might be arranged, 
to the great advantage of the visitor who cares to 
see beyond the ivy and ferns, that he should first 
of all enter them by an ancient gateway instead of 
a window or a breach in the wall, and when once 
in that he should make his tour of inspection 
along lines which the ancient inhabitants them- 
selves could have followed, instead of having to 
go through all sorts of fortuitous gaps, which 
bring him to utter confusion so far as any 
intelligible notion of the plan is concerned. 

From the summit of the walls, and the one 
tower which is now accessible, an excellent idea 
of the town and its situation can be gained. One 
side of it lies along the river Conway, and the 
castle is in the corner of that side, commanding 
the ford over the river. On to the river bank, or 
quay, three gates lead, one near the castle, one 
half-way along the wall, and one at the extreme 
end, so that access from the waterside was 
tolerably easy. Opposite the middle gate, across 
the narrow width of the town, is another gate 
leading out to the wild and mountainous country 
ie of the river. Somewhere about the middle 
oF the town stands the church, a restored building 
of the fourteenth century, and beyond it the well- 

nhown Plas Mawr, or Great House. 
gi ae people this will be the most interest- 
an = re in Conway, it is so well preserved 
ehh telully kept. As an example of Elizabethan 
itecture it probably has no rival in Wales. 
the workmanship too much must not be said. 
va megs 1s a good deal of stonework, woodwork, 
ae ae plasterwork, but the execution is 
ry os at rude—as, indeed, might be expected 

: ote country like Wales. But the plan of 
i oo 1s exceedingly interesting, and so, too, 
ad Nagase heraldic badges and coats-of- 

which abound in the plasterwork. The 


house stands on a site at the corner of two 
streets; there is a short side towards a fairly 
broad and level street, and a long side towards a 
narrow and steep lane. The house itself is of a 
usual type of plan, having two wings connected 
by the body, the wings and a central porch pro- 
jecting slightly on the front. This front lies back 
from the broader street and along the narrow and 
steep lane, with the result that the central porch 
is not easy of access, both on account of the 
narrowness and the steepness of the lane; 
accordingly, we find that it does not seem to 
have been the chief entrance—that is, it does not 
lead to the hall through the screens in the 
usual fashion, but to the kitchen and servants’ 
department. In order to gain a suitable 
entrance for the family, a sort of gatehouse with 
rooms over it was built facing the broader street, 
and separated from the house itself by a court- 
yard. But, from the steepness of the site, the 
entrance through the gatehouse is considerably 
lower than the floor of the house itself, and, 
accordingly, from the court a flight of steps leads 
on to a narrow terrace that runs the length of the 
wing of the house, and from the terrace the hall 
is entered. This occupies a large part of the 
wing, instead of (as usual) the space between the 
two wings. The arrangement is curious, and 
evidently dictated by the exigencies of the site ; 
and the little: courtyard, with the steps and 
terrace, gives a very quaint and unusua! flavour. 
Inside, the house has several rooms with orna- 
mental ceilings and fireplaces ; the former are 
simple in design and somewhat ill-modelled, the 
latter belong to the more extravagant and less 
well-digested types of chimneypiece. Every- 
where inside occur heraldic emblems. The age, 
of course, delighted in such things, and asa 
Welshman, as a rule, could produce many more 
ancestors than an Englishman, he had a corre- 
sponding advantage when he came to decorate his 
house. The Robert Wynne who built this house 
derived his decent from no less ancient and 
respectable a person than Caractacus ; and though 
the arms of that worthy are rather far to seek, 
still Robert Wynne drew upon the arms of a good 
many of his intermediate ancestors for the purpose 
of decorating his house. His wife, Dorothy, was 
the daughter of Sir William Griffith, of Penhryn, 
whose pedigree did not apparantly start from so 
remote and exalted a source as Robert Wynne’s, 
nevertheless, it was sufficientiy extended to afford 
fron: its blazonry a fair number of badges and 
devices wherewith to embellish the walls and 
ceilings. 

Altogether, the house is well worth seeing. It 
has fortunately escaped the destruction which 
usually follows such vicissitudes as this has 
experienced (having been cut up into various 
tenements) ; it has been very carefully reinstated 
—to say ‘‘restored” would perhaps convey an 
unduly unfavourable impression ; and it is very 
carefully looked after by its present tenants, the 
Royal Cambrian Academy of Arts. A stroil 
through its rooms, with the guidance of the plans 
published in the monograph by Messrs. Arthur & 
Herbert Baker, will be found an agreeable way 
of spending an hour. 


ee oe 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS : 
VISIT TO BELGIUM. 

THE members of the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers last week 
paid a visit to Belgium for the purpose of studying 
Continental methods of sanitation, and inspecting 
the various municipal engineering works. The 
visit was arranged with a view of enabling the 
members of the Association to compare notes with 
Belgian engineers on sanitation, and the large 
numbers of members who availed themselves of 
the opportunity of attending showed the very 
great interest taken in the meeting by municipal 
engineers and by the municipal authorities which 
they represent. The members who were present 
were—Messrs. A. M. Fowler, Manchester, Pre- 
sident; C. H. Lowe, Hampstead; J. Parker, 
Nottingham ; Hopkins, London County Council ; 
J. Parker, jun., Nottingham; G. F. Carter, 
Hewson ; E.B. Martin Frankland; J. Richardson ; 
C. Brownridge, F. S. Button, Burnley; R. 
Godfrey, King’s Norton; J. T. Eayrs, 
West Bromwich; C. G. Lawson, Southgate ; 
W. #airley, Mortlake; H. W. Stringfellow, 
Chichester ; J. A. Barber, Streatham; W. Tanner, 
Monmouth ; F. W. Lacey, Bournemouth ; W. 
Weaver, Kensington; G. J. Shepherd, Kidder- 
minster; H. Goodyear, Colchester; J. Price, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool; J. C. Pardoe; T. H. 





W. H. Smith, Carlisle; W. E. Baker, Not- 
tingham; F. Massie, Wakefield; J. Lobley, 
Hanley ; A. H. Claypole ; C, Mayne, Shanghai ; 
S. Stead, Harrogate ; J. W. Wardle, Longton ; 
J. H. Bradley ; R. W. Thomas, Buckingham ; 
A. Salmon, Wallasey; J. Paton, Plymouth ; 
G. H. Lynam, Aberdeen; A, Creer, ; York ; 
J. L. Hodge, Plymouth; W. H. Leete, Bed- 
ford; T. B. Farrington, R. Hughes, Rhyl; 
W. G. Penty, York; J. E. Parry; E. Jeeves, 
Melton Mowbray ; C. C. Hooley, Barton-upon- 
Irewell, Patricroft; C. W. Ward; J. Clare, 
Sleaford ; E. J. Harvey, Ventnor; and. J. W. 
Cockrill, Great Yarmouth. The visitors included 
Mr. and Mrs. Fullalove, Burnley ; Mrs. Button, 
Burnley ; Devonport ; E. G. R. Richards; Mr. 
Bainbridge; C. Mayne; F. Mayne; G. Law, 
junr., Kidderminster ; A. Law, Kidderminster ; 
H. Williams; Mr. Benham, Colchester; Coun- 
cillor W. Beck, Colchester; T. A. Bayliss; J. 
Harris ; and H. R. Wilkinson. 

The inspection of public works was begun on 
Friday morning, August 17, under the guidance 
of M. Putseys, City Engineer of Brussels. A 
visit was first paid to the General Collectors and 
the Senne, and in a specially-built carriage the 
members were taken through the sewer from the 
Ecluse du Midi to the Bourse—a distance of more 
than half-a-mile. The sewer, which is of concrete, 
is a splendid piece of workmanship, and of great 
capacity. The main sewers run through the city 
on either side of the river, and are so arranged 
that, in the event of exceptional demands upon 
the sewer from storms or other causes, the 
river will act as an outfall, As a result, 
the sewers cope with exceptional demands upon 
their capacity with great ease, but at the 
expense of very serious pollution of the stream 
by the mixture of crude sewage with the 
river. The greater volume of the sewage is not 
carried through the overflow, and is discharged 
into the Scheldt below Malines. The system 
apparently works successfully, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the party travelled for nearly a 
mile through the sewers, which are comparatively 
free from sewer-gases ; but the obvious defect is 
the outlet into the river at times of heavy storms. 
From the sewers a visit was paid to the Brussels 
Municipal Electric-«Light Station, which has 
been constructed and is being worked by the 
India-rubber Gutta-Percha and Telegraph Works 
Company, Limited, Silvertown, London. The 
system selected by the Municipality is the three- 
wire low-pressure distribution method worked in 
conjunction with accumulators, and the India- 
Rubber Company are responsible for two years’ 
working of the system. The works were 
designed by Mr. Stuart A. Russell, resident engi- 
neer, and have now been working for eight 
months with complete success. The buildings 
include a boiler and machine-room on the ground 
floor, and on the first-floor a battery-room, repair- 
ing-shop, and stores over the machine-room, 
whilst the coal-store, water-purifiers, and tanks 
are placed over the boiler-room. An electric lift 
has been constructed to convey the fuel to the 
coal-store. The present plant consists of three 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers; each has a 








N. Park, Walsall ; W. H. Savage, East Ham ; 


heating - surface of 2,440 square feet, and 1s 
capable of evaporating 7,500 lbs. of water per 
hour. The machine-room contains the engines, 
dynamos, and switchboard, and is fitted with an 
overhead traveller. Each engine drives two 
dynamos, which are of the four-pole type, shunt 
wound, with drum armature running at 300 to 
360 revolutions per minute, with an output of 
145 kilowatts as the normal full load, but capable 
of working up to 180 kilowatts for a continuous 
run of twelve hours, without overheating or 
sparking at the brushes. It is interesting to note 
that this is the first large central station worked 
on the low-tension system in which the method of 
distribution has been entirely carried out with india- 
rubber insulated cables. The demand for the 
light is increasing, and it is believed that with 
the reduction in the price per unit which has 
recently taken place the use of the light will be 
very rapidly increased this winter. 

A visit was afterwards made to the Ferme des 
Boues, where the dust-destructors were in- 
spected. The installation of incineration-fur- 
naces is fairly well up-to-date, both in point of 
construction and method of working, but on 
very similar linés to destructors in use in England. 
In the afternoon’ a visit was paid to the Gas- 
works, which are also the property of and worked 
by the Municipality of Brussels. The retort- 
settings are entirely on the horizontal system, 
and labour-saving appliances are not nearly so 
largely in use as at the Gas Light and Coke 
Company’s station at Beckton, or the South 
Metropolitan Company’s Works at Greenwich. 
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In the purifying-houses were a number of 
children suffering from whooping-cough, and it 
appears that children suffering from this disease 
are regularly allowed admission to the works. 
On Friday evening the members of the Asso- 
ciation were entertained at a reception by the 
Burgomaster and the College of Burgomasters at 
the Hétel de Ville, many of the leading citizens 
of Brussels also accepting invitations to meet the 
Association. The Burgomaster (M. Buhl) ex- 
tended a very hearty welcome to the Association, 
and spoke in high terms of the services rendered 
to sanitation and health by the work of the Muni- 
cipal Engineers. Mr. A. M. Fowler, President, 
acknowledged the kindly welcome given to the 
Association by the municipal authorities of 
Brussels, and reciprocated the good wishes ex- 
pressed towards England by the Burgomaster. 

On Saturday morning, August 18, the various 
kinds of paving used in Brussels—porphyry, sand- 
stone, wood, asphalt, and macadam—were in- 
spected ; and subsequently visits were made to 
the underground chamber — 25 métres below 
ground—for the gauging of the water for ali- 
mentary purposes. In the afternoon visits were 
made to the college in the Rue Haute, for the 
purpose of inspecting the methods of heating and 
ventilation, and to the Palais de Justice, where the 
arrangements of the Courts and the accommodation 
provided for the administration of justice were 
much admired. On Monday, August 20, a visit was 
paid to Malines for the purpose of visiting the 
Antwerp waterworks and filter- beds. The 
members of the Association were met at the 
Waterworks by Professor Lemayr, analytical 
chemist, who explained the methods adopted for 
the purification of the water, which is a work of 
much difficulty, as portion of the supply drawn 
from deep wells is impregnated with peat, and 
the remaining portion of the water, drawn from 
the Scheldt, is polluted with Brussels sewage, 
from the tidal action of the river. On Tuesday 
visits were made to the Antwerp Exhibition. 
The meeting was throughout a complete success, 
and the knowledge gained by members of Con- 
tinental methods of sanitation and water-supply 
must prove of very great value to the munici- 
palities which they represent in this country. 


1 — 
SZllustrations. 


CROYLAND ABBEY.* 


fall (iE great Benedictine mitred Abbey of 
“ Ei Croyland, or Crowland, was originally 
mame «founded in 716 by King Ethelbald, in 
fulfilmeat of a promise made to St. Guthlac in 
the event of a prophecy that the Crown of Mercia 
should be his being realised. The Abbey thus 
founded was built on piles driven into the peat, 
and existed until 870, when it was burnt by the 
Danes. It was restored by Abbot Thurkytel in 
947, and rebuilt by Abbot Ulkeytel in 1061, but 
suffered again by fire thirty years afterwards, 
during the abbacy of Ingulphus, the famous 
writer of the ‘‘ Chronicles.” On March 13, 1113, 
Abbot Joffrid, or Geoffrey, laid the foundations of 
the choir of a new church, but this was consider- 
ably damaged by an earthquake in the following 
year, and by a fire in 1143. Perpendicular times 
saw the entire remodelling of the nave and the 
rebuilding of the north aisle and the great north- 
west tower. After the Dissolution in 1539, the 
eastern arm and the transepts were pulled down ; 
and its vicissitudes included a siege by Cromwell 
in 1643, and the removal of many of its stones to 
Spalding after a great fire there in 1712. The 
nave roof fell in 1720, and in 1744 the south wall of 
the south aisle was taken down to build buttresses 
for the tower and the west end of the Abbey.t 
The existing remains of the Abbey Church con- 
sist of the ruins of the nave and west front, a 
north aisle still retaining its vaulting, and used as 
the parish church, with a massive tower at its west 
end, the western wall of which is flush, or nearly 
so, with the facade of the church. Sufficient 
traces exist of the Norman nave to show its main 
dimensions. The west end of the south aisle is 
Norman and arcaded throughout, being pierced 
only by a small window with a deep inner splay. 
The angle pilaster buttress has now gone, but old 








* The'series of the “‘ Abbeys of Great Britain” is continued 
this month with illustrations of (No. ‘IV:) “ Croyland.” 
(No. I.) ‘‘ Westminster” was given in our New Year's 
number, January 6, 1894. (Nos. II. and III.) “ Rievaulx” 
and ‘‘ Glastonbury,” were given in the Budder for July 7 
and August 4 respectively. Particulars of this and of the 
three Cathedral series (“‘ England and Wales,” ‘* Scot- 
land,” and “‘ Ireland ”) will be found on p. 162. 


+ The historical dates here given are taken from a pam- 
let published by the Rector of Croyland. — rich 
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prints show it to have been of a usual type, and 
about 6 ft. on each face west and south, which 
would make the aisle about ro ft. in width, inside 
measurement. The arcades of the nave are 
represented only by the eastern responds near the 
western tower arch, and an interesting fragment of 
the western respond of the north arcade, which 
was discovered during the repairs to the tower, 
and left exposed. A portion, also, of a doorway, 
a little to the right on entering the present 
western door under the tower, and one or 
two evidences of the design at the west being 
slightly different to that at the east, would seem 
to point to the existence of a large tower at the 
western end of the north aisle, of the same im- 
portanceto the Norman building as the present 
one bears to the Perpendicular church. These 
remains also show that the later arcades, when 
rebuilt by Abbot Overton in the fifteenth century, 
followed pretty closely the lines of the Norman 
church. Of the central tower the western arch 
with its abutments alone remains, and is carried 
on corbels supported by semi-circular wall-shafts, 
which bear many evidences of having been 
inserted at a later period. The whole of this 
portion of the ruins is in truth a patchwork, and 
there is some difficulty in discerning the original 
meaning of some of its features. The Norman 
arcade had a triforium gallery over it, and what 
must have been a small clearstory finished the 
design. In the Perpendicular remodelling, how- 
ever, the arcade was heightened to the level of the 
top of the Norman triforium, and above was a 
clearstory and triforium wall combined, under one 
arch. The windows themselves were of four lights. 
This is all plainly seen on the north side, 
and old engravings give roughly the tracery of 
the clearstory windows. The only Early English 
and Decorated work is to be found in the 
west front, and is of very beautiful design. 
Perhaps no better example could be found of 
the cleverness of the Medizval builders in 
carrying out the spirit of a design through 
successive styles. It is, in fact, of three dates, 
The lower portion—a double doorway, under a 
richly-moulded enclosing arch, flanked by a 
trefoil-headed recess on either side—is Early 
English. Above this, to the springing of the 
reat west window, the design is more Decorated 
in style, while the rest of the front above this 
level, and the great western window itself, are 
Perpendicular. The whole is richly embel- 
lished with sculpture. Scenes from the life 
of St. Guthlac fill the quatrefoil in the 
tympanum of the doorway, and in the side 


recesses were four statues of the Evangelists. 


Only a portion of the figure of St. John remains, 
and headless. Above this (in the Decorated 
Mp are figures of an Abbot, William I. and 

is Queen, Ingulphus, the historian of the Abbey, 
Archbishop Langfranc, King Witlaf, Waltheof, 
Earl of Northumberland, and Abbot Joffrid, the 
rebuilder of the choir. In the gable was our 
Lord in Majesty—now to be seen on the triangular 
bridge in the town—flanked, doubtless, by figures, 
and below, in the Perpendicular portion, were 
fourteen canopied niches, of which eleven 


remain, containing in the upper tier the Apostles, | 





and below King Ethelbald, the first founder, 
King Richard II., the refounder, and SS. Bar. 
tholomew and Guthlac, to whom, with the Virgin, 
the church was dedicated. This magnificent 
front was at one time in great danger of falling, 
and in 1860 it was placed in the hands of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, who, by means of powerful screw. 
jacks, once more brought the walls into a 
vertical position, The jambs of the west 
window are still considerably distorted, being 
much further apart at the springing than at 
the cill level, but in all respects the front may 
be now said to be secured from any immediate 
danger. Immediately to the north, and masking 
the north aisle of the nave, stands the great 
tower, doubtless a successor to an earlier and 
smaller building of the same kind, and now used 
as a belfry, although at present it is not con 
sidered safe to swing the bells. The larger 
portion of the west and east walls are taken up 
by a large Perpendicular window of six lights 
That on the west has been glazed, and lights the 
interior of the tower, which is ceiled at the level 
of the string over the window. The correspond: 
ing window on the east side still remains blocked. 
Above is a low belfry stage, the whole being 
capped by a low stone spire. At the angles of 
the tower are lofty panelled buttresses, having 
considerable projection. On the north side ae 
two other buttresses of later date for strengthen- 
ing the tower on that side. 

Projecting from the west face is a porch of two 
bays, Late Perpendicular in style, and at one 
time vaulted. The wall shafts and _ springets, 
however, only remain. Over is a room, now 
approached by a modern staircase built by the 
present rector, in the chamber on the left of 
the porch on entering (at one time the 
mortuary), and also by stairs branching from the 
tower stairs in its N.W. angle. This upper room 
has now been fitted up as a small chapel. The 
exterior of the north aisle is ina much delapi 
state, and has been heavily buttressed to coumtet 
act the thrust of the wall. The aisle is six bays 
in length, the westernmost three having cha 
projecting from the north side, The present Eas 
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a 
yall is of post-Reformation date. The interior 
ofthis aisle has a very spacious appearance, and 
some simple and effective vaulting put up by 
prior Overton. On one of the bosses (see sketch) is 
his rebus, a pastoral staff over a tun or barrel, 
glow is a bird holding a scroll in its beak. The 
posses have conventional foliage, the letters 
Alla (an abbreviation of hallelujah), I.H.C., and 
esques. 

Of the three chapels on the North side, the central 
one retains traces of arich vault. Across the aisle, 
atthe junction of the fifth and sixth bays, is a 
wooden screen, still with considerable traces of 
colour and gilding. This screen was one bay 
westward in, the early years of the present cen- 
tury, and is so shown in the plans published in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1829. The 
font at present in use is of Perpendicular date, 
octagonal, standing on a square base, and raised 
on one step above the floor-level. There is a 
second font in a recess of the eastern tower-arch 
onthe south side, with vaulting (both these are 
here illustrated). A third font of early date is 
now amongst the fragments in the southern 
chamber of the western porch, where the remains 
of the Norman work, before noted, can be seen. 

Of the Medizeval monuments only two slabs 
remain. The first and most interesting is a stone 
with an incised effigy under a fourteenth-century 
canopy, flanked by pinnacles. On the pinnacle 
aid below the effigy is a marginal inscription, in 
Lombardic characters :—‘‘ ICI : GIST : MESTRE 
WILLM : DE : WERMIGTON : LE : MASON : 
A: LALME : DE : KY: DEVY : P: SA: GRACE: 
DOVNEZ : ABSOLVTION.” The effigy holds 


a 7 square and compasses, and is habited 
in a long flowing robe reaching to the feet, 
and wears a tight-fitting cap. 
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NEWCHURCH AT SLINDON, ECCLESHALL, STAFFS. 








north aisle. It is now placed in an upright 
position against the south wall of the tower. The 
second stone is now against the inner face of the 
west wall of the nave. It has a marginal 
inscription in Lombardic letters, reading :— 
PETRE : PRECES: P: ME. PETRO PASTOR: PIE: 
P: ME. In the centre is a floriated cross, and the 
words : ‘* Orate p. aia Johanis Tomson.” 

Under the western arch of the central tower 
stands the rood-screen. It has, however, been 
turned round with its panelled face eastward, and 
it is conjectural whether it occupies its original 
position or whether it stood under the eastern arch. 
Traces of the altar remain in the centre, and on 
either side is a doorway. The panelling has 
been much defaced by time and exposure. Every- 
thing eastward of this has been destroyed. The 
old plans of the Abbey, however, show transepts 
of two bays with eastern chapels, but no western 
aisles, and a choir with an eastern apse, and 
square-ended aisles on either side. There was 
originally also a belfry east of the church, an un- 
usual position, and placed there for reasons that 
are not now apparent. The cloisters were on the 
south, and what appear to be the bases of the 
western doorway from the south aisle of the 
nave has been incorporated with the modern 
wall, which now forms the boundary between 
the site of the church and that of the 
cloister. A corresponding doorway has been 
shown on the plan in the easternmost bay 
of the aisle, next the transept. The plan 
published by Rev. Canon Moore shows, however, 
a departure from this arrangement, giving the 
transept a western aisle, carrying the aisles round 
the apse, and moving both cloister doors one bay 
further westward. We do not, however, see 
any explanation for this view, and in the face of 
the older plans it seems an unlikely theory. 

The conventual buildings have been also 
entirely destroyed. The great gate was standing 
till within, we believe, the present century. 

As in many other instances, the Medizval 
builders at Croyland paid but little attention to 
their foundations, and owing to the peaty nature 
of the ground the building has caused con- 
siderable trouble.* Four different kinds of 
stones were used—Helpston, Caistor, Stamford, 
and Barnack. The great N.W. tower has 
been underpinned and the foundation built 
on the gravel underlying the peat, and 
this portion of the building, together with 
the west front, restored by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
in 1860, may be said to be secure. A large 
amount of work is still necessary, however, in the 
north aisle, which has been heavily buttressed and 
shored up, and the interior, although the gallery 
at the east end has been happily cleared away, is 
still disfigured by one at the west end, and 
another which fills up the three chapels on the 





* The defective nature of the foundations may be seen 
from the following description of that of the S.-W. Pier of 
the Western Tower :— 

1 ft. 6 in. of Peat (oak piles, in length 54 ft., were 
found driven through this peat bed and 
into the gravel.) 

Helpston Stone laid dry (ze. without 
mortar) and on their edge. 

Light stone quarry dust. 

a Stone, very small, laid on their 


1 ft. 4 in. 


9 in. 
10 in. 


ed. 
Light stone quarry dust. 

Helpston Stone, very small, laid on 
their bed. 

Tower base below present ground level. 


x ft. x in. 
rr in, 


t ft. 3 in. 


Total depth 7 ft. 8 in, from ground level. 





OVer the : 
the doorway leading from the tower to the 





--From the Rector of Croyland’s report. 


north side. Most of the recent work has been 
done through the energy of the present Rector, 
Rev. T. H. Le Boeuf, and all lovers of Medizval 
work will be thankful for the care with which 
everything has been done to preserve this fine 
fragment from further decay. 





SLINDON CHURCH, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


THIs church is situated in the parish of Eccles- 
hall, which was till lately the home of the Bishops 
of Lichfield, and is built at the expense of Mr. 
John Charles Salt. The stone used is a mottled 
sandstone, quarried in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The seats and fittings throughout are of 
oak. The porch and choir are stone-vaulted. 
Mr. R. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, is the builder, 
and the stained glass of the east window is by Mr. 
C. E. Kempe. 

The church is dedicated in honour of St. Chad. 

BastL CHAMPNEYS. 





REREDOS IN PRIVATE CHAPEL, 
DOUGLAS CASTLE. 


THE reredos about to be erected in the private 
chapel of Douglas Castle is to be made of oak, 
carved, inlaid, and otherwise decorated. The 
central figure is Our Lord and the Children, - 
while the niches are filled by figures of the twelve 
Apostles. The subjects of the paintings in the 
panels are: the Leading of the Shepherds, the 
Visit of the Kings, and the Adoration of the 
Angels. The small panels beneath hold descrip- 
tive scrolls. 

The altar-rail will be ot inlaid Devonshire 
marble; the steps and pavement will also be 
of marble. The roof has been decorated by Mr. 
Christopher W. Whall, who will also do the 
paintings and the stained glass. 

H. WILson, 


——++- 4+ 


Books. 


‘“* Work and Wages” ; being papers and addresses 
by Lorp Brassey. Edited by J. Porter. 
With an introduction by GEorGE Howe Lt, 
M.P. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1894. 

Saal] LLESE speeches and addresses on various 
Spe) points connected with labour and 
2.Sm) its remuneration, by one who com- 
bines in an unusual degree practical knowledge 
with fairness and impartiality of judgment, 
were well worth collecting and putting on 
record. Although some of them, perhaps, 
belong to a period too far past, in the present 
rapid movement of public opinion on such 
questions, to be applicable at the present moment, 
they form at all events valuable landmarks of the 
stages through which thought and practical 
change have gone; and a great deal of the 
information and advice contained in them is far 
more permanently true and applicable than recent 
leaders in the labour movement would at all like 
to think. 

The even balance of mind as between the 
interests of employers and employed which is 
a throughout these essays and speeches is 
remarkable. It would be difficult to conclude 
from internal evidence alone, whether the author 
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were a capitalist or a ‘labour member,” except 
that there is evidence. of that wide practical 
experience and knowledge which is hardly possible 
except to those who have been in a position to 
make an extended survey of contemporary life. 
Cradled as he may be said to have been amidst 
some of the greatest labour enterprises of the 
century, Lord Brassey has been in a peculiarly 
favourable position for appreciating both the 
capitalist’s and labourer’s point of view, and for 
bringing forward practical lessons from events 
with which he was closely connected, and 
the significance of which is in danger of being 
forgotten. He reminds the reader more than 
once in these pages of that remarkable invasion of 
France by 5,000 English workmen for the con- 
struction of the Paris and Rouen railway; an 
event which was accepted by the French employés 
without any hostility ; and points to the English 
artisan the lesson that such transference of labour 
is as fair one way as another ; that he would have 
no more right to complain of the importation of 
5,000 artisans from the Continent who could do 
any particular class of work better or more 
cheaply than English labour would do it, than the 
French artisan had a right to complain of that 
celebrated importation of navvies by Mr. Brassey. 
Yet if any analogous importation were actually 
made into England, what diatribes of platform 
oratory we should hear, what incitements to the 
‘* peaceful picketing ” (as it is jocosely termed) of 
the works on which such imported labourers were 
a oe 

t is more especially as an example of calm and 
judicial consideration of both sides of the question 
that this book of Lord Brassey’s may be recom- 
mended to the attention of those who are practically 
interested in labour questions. When the author 
tells us his father’s experience that there is a 
remarkable uniformity of cost in the production 
of the same kind of work all over the world, not- 
withstanding differences in wages; that the English 
navvies at 5s. a day in France did the same amount 
of work more cheaply than the French labourers 
at 2s. 6d. a day; that the cost of railway work in 
India was nearly the same as in England, although 
the wages paid to the native coolies were only 
about 6d. a day ; he may be taken as a practical 
advocate of one of the favourite doctrines of the 
labour-leader of the present moment—viz., that 
higher wages and shorter hours mean more work 
for the money. But those who welcome this piece 
of practical testimony on their side will scarcely 
be equally pleased with Lord Brassey’s persistent 
and almost unqualified recommendation of the 
system of piece-work, and his quotation of his 
father’s testimony and experience in its favour, 
as the system which, under adequate supervision, 
“‘is equitable alike to the employer, the work- 
man, and the public.” 


‘* There can be no objection to mechanics earning 
7s. or 8s. a day, provided they have fairly earned 
their wages by a just amount of work. The employer 
will raise no objection to the payment of a liberal 
scale, so long as he knows what he will be required 
to pay, and how much work will be done day by 
day. On the other hand, tt is utterly wrong that 
good men and bad men should be paid at a uniform 
rate of 10d. per hour.* It is a system which never 
could have been forced on the building trades but 
for the unusual scarcity of labour. . . . No indus- 
trial organisation can be sound in which, to use the 
words of Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘duty done and 
income gained do not go hand in hand’; and the 
failure will be great in proportion as the dependence 
of income upon duty is remote.” + 


That at least is as true now as it was seventeen 
years ago; it is a general principle applicable to 
questions of labour and remuneration all over the 
world and for all time, and one which in some 
quarters seems in danger of being utterly for- 
gotten. Such forgetfulness will-infallibly bring a 
retribution after it, sooner or later. 

Another important point which is touched upon 
more than once in these papers is the superior 
force of circumstances over any organisation, in 
the long run, in determining the state of wages. 
In the same paper from which the above extract 
was taken, we find a memorandum in the form 
of a table showing the increase in the rate 
of wages in various trades over a period 
of ten years (1865 to 1875), coupled with the 
remark that the table shows that the price of 
labour is not determined by the completeness of 
its trade organisation, but by its relative scarcity. 
‘In the instances before us we see that, the 
advance has been most conspicuous ‘in the case of 
labourers who have no trades union organisation.” 
And on another page we find the same thing put 





* The italics are ours, 

+ “On the Rise of Wages in the Building Trades of 
seston "; read-before the Institute of Architects, February 
4, 1070. 


even more strongly : ‘* An exaggerated impressicn 
prevails of the power of the trades unions to 
advance wages by the mere completeness of their 
organisation. . . . They cannot possibly force 
the employers to carry on their operations at a 
loss, neither can they compel the public to buy 
an article or build a house at a price which they 
canr.ot afford to pay.” 

It is to be hoped that these and other plain and 
incontrovertible truths, coming from a writer who 
shows over and over again his sympathy with 
labour, may come under the notice of those who 
need to have such truths brought home to them, 
and be read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested. 





Hints to Operative Painters. By WILLIAM 
Fourniss. London: Painters’ Hall, 1894. 


THIS small and cheap pamphlet consists of four 
lectures delivered by the author in Painters’ Hall 
at the desire of the Paper-stainers’ Company. 
They are very practical and sensible lectures, and 
may be of use to others than operative painters, 
in giving a summary of the practical process of 
house-painting. The author’s esthetic position 
in regard to such matters as marbling and 
graining is, however, considerably out of date. 
**Graining,” he says, ‘is a very desirable 
decorative adjunct to painting, as it wears well, 
looks well, and meets the requirements of people 
who could not perhaps pay for the real woods 
or marbles specially selected for uniformity of 
grain.” The simplicity of this latter remark is 
pathetic. ‘* If you have originality and invention 
you can vary the markings to that extent that 
people who see your work will give you the 
tribute of honest admiration.” Marbling, it is 
said, presents a wide’ and interesting field for 
imitative talent. The author advises that in all 
cases ‘‘a piece of real marble, or at least a good 
specimen of imitation, should be obtained as a 
guide as to character and to practise from.” The 
italics are ours. It is a pity Mr. Fourniss did 
not confine himself to the practical side of 
painters’ work; in other respects his book is a 
good and useful one. 





Trigonometry in a Nutshell, By W. H. BIDDER. 
London : Gale & Polden. 


Tuis is a folding card, containing on one page a 
table of natural sines and cosines for every degree 
in the quadrant, the other page containing 
formulze for calculating sides and angles of right- 
angled and other triangles from given data. The 
card is very small, and can be carried in the 
pocket. 





TRADE CATALOGUES, &c. 


WE have received from Messrs,':Hazell, Watson, 
& Viney the Gas, Water, and Electric-Lighting 
Company’s Directory for the year from June, 1893, 
to June, 1r894.——From Mr. Duncan Tucker, 
Horticultural Builder and Hot Water Engineer, 
we have an illustrated catalogue of greenhouses, 
boilers, hot-water pipes and connexions, and 
other fittings required in horticultural work.—— 
Messrs. Russell & Co., Electrical Engineers and 
Contractors, send us a large and important cata- 
logue, illustrated jwith elaborate drawings of 
various forms of dynamo engines for furnishing 
power for electric light supply, and electric bell 
and light furniture of every*kind. Their cata- 
logue contains also a good deal of useful practical 
information and suggestion as to the points to be 
considered in providing for an electric installation. 
——We have received the illustrated catalogue of 
the ‘* Tubular Lock Syndicate,” who have made 
some improvements in the internal make of these 
locks calculated to remedy a weak point that 
formerly existed in the construction. This lock 
possesses many convenient points, as it can ke 
used either as a right or left hand lock by means 
of its reversible bolt, and the same bolt acts 
either as a latch or as a lock, and can be 
used with a key only or with a latch and 
key. There may be difference of opinion 
as to the constructive advantage of the circular 
mortise over the rectangular one; the latter 
actually cuts away more wood, but the tubular 
lock takes up rather more of the thickness of the 
door. In the main, however, this is a very clever 
lock, which deserves attention.——We have also 
the illustrated catalogue of the ‘*‘ Water Carriage 
Engineering Company,” of Sheffield, containing 
illustrations of their automatic flush tank and of 
their various forms of trough closets and single 
closets, and their seat-action closets for railway 
stations, hospitals, &c. If they have produced a 





seat-action closet that can be depended on to 


‘trap as long as the inlet below was kept 


remain in working order, it ought to havea 
Generally speaking these things are found Out g 
working order at railway stations. This oe 
seems carefully designed for its purpose, 
‘*ornamental” lavatory - stands are the 

things we object to in the catalogue ; as 

they are not ornamental in the proper Sense « 
the word. | The best is the ‘‘ range” One, whic 
is sensibly designed and simple in form, 


reer legal ants 


Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 





SEWER AND DRAIN VENTILATION, 


S1r,—The majority of believers in the intercepty 
appear to assume, first, that every house-draip j 
connected to a large brick culvert big enough fo, 
man to enter; secondly, that a 4-in. soil-pj 
ventilator, in the absence of the interceptor, is aby 
to draw air from any part of a system of sewers jy 
unlimited quantities ; and, thirdly, that the inte. 
ceptor is a perfect barrier to this action, 

A system of sewers to which house-draing ap 
attached, consists chiefly of glazed stoneware pipes 
ranging from g in. to 18 in, diameter, the lengtty 
decreasing as the diameters increase ; these dis 
charge into the brick sewers, which form the lowe 
parts of the system, where the large factories an 
generally placed. In an ordinary town the brid 
sewers are about one-tenth of the whole system, 

With an efficient water supply to the wate. 
closets, and the drains and_ sewers properly laid, » 
give a minimum velocity in the latter of 3ft 
second, they are practically self-cleansing; it j 
only in a few isolated cases where there is 
difficulty in obtaining this velocity, and there special 
flushing is required to assist it. Every Borough 
Surveyor has a few lengths of sewer of this kind, 
and the public are very apt to take the worst units 
a sample of the whole, and condemn the systen 
accordingly ; hence the faith in traps. 

Ventilation was only adopted reluctantly, as a 
unavoidable necessity, after everything else hai 
failed, and the advantage of ventilation properi) 
applied is, that it deals with the vapour arising fron 
fresh sewage, and renders it harmless befor 
decomposition sets in; but ventilation should ni 
be asked to deal-with decomposing sewage, nor be 
blamed for defectS of design or construction in the 
drains and sewers, or it has not a fair chance, 

Street-gratings alone, and shafts alone, ar 
neither of them ventilation, but simply vents for 
the relief of pressure, but it requires the judicious 
combination of both to produce proper ventilation 
The interceptor is a re-action in favour of partially 
bottling up the sewer air, which does more harm 
than good, and attempts to deal with the symptoms 
instead of with the cause of the disease. é 

Mr. Caink’s patent cotton-wool filter is 
ingenious but expensive plug, or will be, in a shor 
time, when it gets clogged up with road dust, and 
is applied to more than five street-gratings upon é 
length of 300 yds. of sewer; it is this Timited 
application which accounts for the pressure being 9 
light in the Worcester experiment. 

With small street-gratings at every 100 yds, atl 
every drain and soil pipe acting as a vent shalt, 
length of 100 yds. of sewer can be com 
isolated, as far as the aérial contents are com! 
without traps or flaps, or other obstructions, becals 
each additional shaft simply increases the draug 
of air entering the nearest street-grating, and it 5 
impossible for any shaft to draw air, or gas, 7 
any greater distance than the nearest street-gralilf 
just in the same way that it is impossible for a plum 
to draw water if there is a hole in the suction pi rf 
the action of the pump is limited by the position 
the hole. : 

Mr. Buchan’s ideas of logic are hazy. The ers | 
tor, it is true, is a syphon trap, but it is under 
different conditions to that connected with 
closet ; the interceptor is an unventilated trap 02 
sewer side, and therefore liable to be forced; 
the closet trap is ventilated by a 4-in. soil pips 
if afan were set to work to exhaust the air 
top of the soil-pipe it would have no effect upob™ | 

open. 

Waste of water from leaky fittings 1s fortune 
not universal, as a rule about 12 or 15 per 8 
the house supplies leak at night, but the waste 
sub-divided that it is useless for flushing. the 

My friend Mr. Phillips quotes Bristol, where i 
sewers are not intentionally ventilated, but ad 
no such thing as an unventilated sewer, 
ventilate itself somehow, either by the all ol 
pipes or elsewhere; and as to flushing roy 
exceptionally well off, as they can turn 
Frome and the dock-water through the 
Leeds is a town with a large number of 
and should not be compared with a water- 
town like Bristol. taio 

As yet no one has attempted ‘to expit’ “ 
the facts as regards Frankfort, Mempry i 
Lewisham, and the experiments at ye 
Institute, which speak for themselves, 48" 7 





with Mr, Phillips that further experiments ona 
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le d further, I think th t 
ed, and further, I think that contro- 
sda is should not be made compulsory by 

enactment. e . READ, 

‘August 7th, 1894. City Surveyor, Gloucester. 
+* The above letter, which we received two or 
weeks ago, we now insert at the close of this 
ndence, which we cannot continue further 
nt, as we do not seem to be gaining much 
so far. While there is no doubt that some of 
y Read's points are very well put and are worth 
‘fl attention, he certainly has not persuaded us 
think that it is time to abolish the intercepting 
: to make way for the last new theory, or that it 
ic wige to live in houses directly connected with the 
, system of a town; and we must say that his 
remark that ‘* the interceptor is an unventilated trap 
on the sewer side ” is rather disingenuous when he 
jnows quite well that the interceptor can be ven- 
tilted on the sewer side, and that this has been 
done systematically in the town where he recently 
endeavoured to make converts at a meeting of 
municipal engineers, and where the efficiency of the 
there employed was fully admitted by the 
majority of the debaters. Indeed, we should con- 
sider that the result of the recent Torquay meeting 
was a complete answer to Mr. Read on his main 


point, —ED. 





BUILDING-LINE QUESTION. 


Sir,—I have to state in reply to an inquiry by 
D,$. McBean in your last issue, that he cannot 
under the Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 
1688, ‘‘ without the written consent of the Urban 
Authority, erect or bring forward any house or 
uilding in any street or any part of such house or 
building deyond the front matin wall of the house or 
huilding on either side thereof in the same street, 
nor build any addition to any house or building 
beyond the front main wall of the house or building 
on either side of the same.” ’ 

“Any person offending against this enactment 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding forty 
shillings for every day during which the offence is 
continued,” &c. HuGu S. CREGEEN, 

Consulting Surveyor to the Bromley Local Board. 





$in,—The authority is acting quite within its 
powers under Section 155 of the Public Health Act, 
175, in requiring your correspondent to set his new 
building back from the old building line. The 
Section gives the authority power to ‘‘ prescribe the 
line in which any house or building . ... shall 
be erected,” and such power would appear to be 
wlimited, and applies equally to rebuilding. The 
latter part of the said Section, however, makes it 
imperative for the authority to pay ‘‘ compensation 
tothe owner. . . . . for any loss or damage he may 
sustain in consequence of his house or building 
being set back !"” Harry G, ASSITER. 
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DETAILS OF RURAL WATER 
SUPPLY.—IX. 


RAINFALL, SPRINGS, STREAMS, AND THEIR MODE 
OF MEASUREMENT, 


HE moisture which is constantly being 
te emg from the sea and other water 
surfaces is carried by the air, and is 

tetumed as rain and snow to feed the springs and 
steams, and is again, in turn, evaporated to 
supply the sources of rainfall, There is always 
moisture present in the air, varying according to 
€ season and situation. In this country the 
awetage proportion is stated by eminent authori- 
les to be about 13 per cent. When there is a 
considerable amount of moisture in the air, 
‘pptoaching saturation, a slight reduction of 
lemperature causes the moisture to become 
visible in the form of mist, rain, hail, or snow. 
The rainfall of a district depends largely upon 
Position of its mountain ranges and forests, 
logether with the direction of the prevalent winds. 
‘is a matter of common observation in. this 
auntry that the western and southern shores 
vean annual rainfall considerably in excess of 
€ eastern shore. The rainfall on the western 
ae Varies from 40 in. to 70 in. per annum, and in 
Teoagptonal case in 1883 the great depth of 
9'28 in, was recorded at The Stye, in Cumber- 
P The rainfall on the southern coast varies 
bs ng in, to 40 in., and on the eastern coast from 
188 © 30 in., with an extremely low rainfall in 
3 of 18°71 in. at Clacton, in Essex. 
distribution of rainfall is very variable over 
Phen of the globe, due to the peculiar con- 
Britain Rerning mm each district. In Great 
; ¢ average fall is about 33 in., with con- 
© variation, Spain has about 100 in. on 
Madrid lic coast, and from 8 in. to 10 in. at 
5 India, from 10 in. to 600 in. ; in 
Australia the average fall is about 25 in. ; North 


America, 40 in. to 90 in. ; South America, from 
nil up to 270 in. ; and in Africa, from nil up to 
40 in. The areas over which an occasional 
shower falls at long intervals, exceeding a year in 
many cases, and termed rainless districts, are the 
deserts of North Africa, Arabia, Persia, 
Beloochistan, Thibet, Mexico, Guatemala, 
California, Peru, and Chili. 

There are many cases recorded of excessive 
rainfall occurring within short periods in this 
country, causing the bursting of embankments, 
and floods of great magnitude, where sufficient 
means of discharging the flood-waters, at such 
periods, is absent. Buchan states that 3 in. is 
not infrequently recorded in twenty-four hours in 
the Highlands of Scotland. At Seathwaite, in 
Cumberland, 6°62 in. fell on November 27, 1848. 
A remarkable fall was recorded at the Newport 
Waterworks reservoir during the twenty-four 
hours ending 9 a.m. on July 15, 1875, of 5°33 in., 
which caused two reservoir disasters, viz., at the 
Rogers Pond reservoir, at Cwm Carn, Mon- 
mouthshire, and at the Blakeney Brook reservoir 
at Cinderford, in Gloucestershire. 

In estimating the available rainfall for water 
supply, it is the minimum rainfall on which all 
the calculations must be based. Mr. G, J. 
Symons, F.R.S., who has done such valuable 
service to the country in organising the complete 
system of record of rainfall observations, gives 
the following proportions as the limits of fluctua- 
tion in the rainfall. These are the result of a 
large number of observations extending over 
many years, and which, he states, will be within 
7 per cent. of the actual fall :— 

Wettest year...... 45 per cent. more than the average 
131, -- | Sallie Sigil thep 33 a less as a 
Driest two con- 

secutive years . 26 we ms te a 

Driest three con- 


secutive years .2I,, va = a 


The rainfall of a district is estimated from 
actual measurement by means of rain-gauges. 
These observations should be taken daily at or 
about the same time, usually 9 a.m. The 
number of gauges for any district depends upon 
the extent of the catchment area, or water-shed, 
and upon its altitude. The ‘‘ Snowdon ” pattern 
of rain-gauge (Figure 13) is frequently adopted 
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A, 73. 


It has a diameter of 
It should be placed on a level 
base of stone or other material, and either a recess 
cut in the stone to admit the gauge, or pegs 
driven around the cylinder to prevent lateral 


for water-works purposes. 
5 or 8 inches. 


movement. The site should be on even ground, 
with plenty of open space, and at a distance of 
not less than one and a-half times the height 
measured horizontally from plantations or 
buildings. The top of the gauge should stand 
12 inches clear of the ground. The gauge 
consists of a copper cylinder, provided with a 
funnel of the same metal to receive the rain and 
prevent evaporation. The tube of the funnel 
terminates in a glass’cylinder, which retains the 
rain-water until the observer has measured the 
depth of water ina graduated glass measure for 
the purpose. The altitude of: the rain-gauge 
should be carefully taken by connecting its height 
with the nearest ordnance bench mark. 

The rain and snow which fall on the surface of 
the earth are disposed of in the following ways :—- 

1.—Evaporation. 

2.—Percolation. 

3-—The remainder flows off as storm or flood 
water. 





in vapour, has received the attention of many 
eminent observers, among whom may be men- 
tioned the names of Evans, at Nash Mills; 
Gilbert and Lawes, at Rothampstead ; and Greaves, 
at Lea Bridge, near London. The latter found 
the annual evaporation: from large water surfaces 
was about 21 in., and was distributed in the 
following proportion during the year : 


January to March ........0.....00s. eee 4 in. 
April to Maye Queen Be PB 
June to September.................... Ay oe? 
October to December  .......... el a 


The amount ‘of evaporation from large water 
areas is in most Cases equal to the rainfall, there- 
fore in estimating the yield of a watershed or 
catchment the area of the lake or reservoir should 
be excluded. The evaporation from land surfaces 
varies according to the geological and physical 
conditions prevailing in the district, and any fixed 
rule is impossible. Steep slopes in the lower 
series of rocks afford the greatest flow over the 
surface and little evaporation and percolation. 
Plantations lessen the loss by evaporation. The 
amount of evaporation on land surfaces in this 
country varies from 8 to 20 in., and in hotter 
climates is much greater; in parts of India it 
varies from 55 to 90 in.,‘and on water surfaces 
the average is usually taken at 72 in. 

The Dead Sea and the Mediterranean afford 
examples of great evaporation. 

2.—Vfercolation, or the passage of rainfall 
through the surface of the ground, varies also 
according to the geological and physical condi- 
tions. The first recorded experiments in this 
country were made towards the end of the last 
century by Dr. Dalton, of Manchester, and have 
been continued by Dickenson and Evans, Gilbert 
and Lawes, Greaves, Latham, and others. In 
the evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Metropolitan Water Supply, 1893, the following 
particulars were given as to the percolation 
through 3 ft. of soil, with grass growing on the 
surface, and 3 ft. of chalk, also with grass growing 
on the surface, at Nash Mills, Hemel- Hempstead, 
and to these are appended the results obtained 
from Lea Bridge and Rothampstead :— _ 





| —_ 
| Medium| Rainfall) Perce 


Period. lation. 


District. 





feet. | inches. jinches 

Nash Mills ...... 1842 to 1884 | Soil 3 27°40 | 6°77 
oi te te ouenesl 1854 to 1884 |Chalk 3} 27°84 | 10°55 
Lea Bridge ...... 1852 to 1873 | Soil3 25°94 | 7°02 
Rothampstead ...| 1871 to 1892 | Soil 5 30°1I | 13°90 

















In the Rothamptead experiments a solid block 
of earth was enclosed in a water-tight tank, and 
in each case the experiments were made with 
level surfaces. ’ 

3.—The storm or flood water varies according 
to the absorbent power of the ground over which 
it flows, together with the amount of evaporation. 
It either flows off the surface to form streams and 
rivers, which supply many towns, such as London, 
York, and Chester, or it may be impounded in 
the head-waters for the supply of towns at a 
distance. The average summer flow of water- 
sheds with rocks of medium absorbing power and 
steep slopes does not, as a rule, exceed 3°12 
gallons per 1,000 acres per second. In times of 
flood the flow off such water-sheds requires special 
precautions. Heavy rainfalls, causing excessive 
floods, have occurred during the construction of 
reservoir dams, and are not by any means un- 
usual; among others may be mentioned the 




















following :— 
a Z 
eae! gs 
Soe | 82 
Reservoir. Owner, Date. ~ § 3 S zt 
Og] ws 
at eee 
Gals. | In. 
Woodhead) Manchester CorpjOct., 1849] 3,125 | 12 
Rhodes } 
Wood... Pe » |Feb., 1852] 1,562 | 5°96 
Vyrnwy .,.|Liverpool Corp.|Jan., 1883) 1,112 | 4°24 
Vartry ...|Dublin Corp. a 3202 12°22 
Tansa ..... Bombay Corp. _ 4,640 17°71 








An inch of rainfall per twenty-four hours per 
1,000 acres is equivalent to 42°01 cubic ft., or 
261°951 gals. per second :— , 

I in. per acre = 100 tons = 22,400 gals. 

Although such extraordinary floods are of short 
duration, and occur at intervals of some years, 
yet the circumstances attending them must be 
taken into’ consideration in the design and 
construction of reservoir works, by providing 





means. of passing such floods through the works 


1.—Evaporation, or the power of water to rise| without endangering them, and that such means 
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of exit shall be at all times clear, without the aid 
of manual or mechanical labour being required. : 

The average daily flow of some of the large 
rivers is given below :— 


Per day. 
River Thames, at Ditton... 906 million gals. 
93)  DONETIG: 5 5035 ine sdvone - SOO 4s 
9, Ouse, at York ...... 140 mf 
99. Liber (Italy) ........ 5,500 9s 


To arrive at an accurate estimate of the quantity 
of water available in a catchment area, it is neces- 
sary to have rain-gauges fixed as previously stated, 
and recorded every day with x Son tata gaugings 
of the flow of water in the streams and springs. 
Careful attention must be given to the stratifica- 
tion and dip of the rocks, as it is by no means an 
infrequent occurrence for a large portion of the 
rainfall to follow the dip of the strata and rise as 
springs in an adjoining watershed. The gauging 
of the rainfall, streams, and springs should extend 
over as long a period as possible, in order that 
the necessary calculations may be based upon 
reliable data. The experiments and results given 
as to evaporation and percolation are instructive 
and interesting from a scientific point of view, but 
have been carried out on too limited a scale to be 
relied upon for the general purposes of water 
engineering. 

a on or 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. H. FAyjA.—We regret to record the death 
of Mr. Henry Faija, M.Inst.C.E., which occurred 
at his residence, Riverbank, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
on the 21st ult. He was the son of G. Faija, the 
artist and miniature painter to the Queen, and was 
born at Alfred-place, Bedford-square, W.C., in 
1844, and educated at University College School. 
He was articled to the firm of Westwood, Baillie, 
Campbell, & Co., shipbuilders, of the Isle of 
Dogs, E., but the firm failed before he had com- 
pleted his articles. He then went north, and, for a 
young man, occupied important positions—first with 
Messrs. Hopper, of Hull, and afterwards with a 
firm of shipbuilders on the Tyne. After a brief 
 rormgge rg with a firm of engineers at Stoke-on- 

rent, he came to London about 1870, and 
Started practice as an engineer in John-street, 
Bedford-+row. On obtaining a commission to design 
and erect. some cement works, the rough-and-ready 
methods then in vogue impressed him with the vast 
field for improvement in that branch of industry, 
both from an engineering and scien‘ific point of 
view ; from that time he made a speciality of cement 
works, and thus commenced his career as an expert 
in all matters retating to cement and cement-making 
materials. He has since designed and erected 
works for the production of cement in various parts 
of England and abroad, including Brazil and the 
United States. About 1880 he removed to 4, Great 
Queen-street, Westminster, and there established a 
cement - testing room and chemical laboratory, 
where cement and cement - producing materials 
were examined and reported upon; the steady 
growth of this branch of his practice was 
an indication of how much his opinion was 
valued, and in 1888 he found it necessary to 
remove to larger premises. Mr. Faija was a 
member of the principal engineering and learned 
societies, viz., The Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers (1869-1889), 
British Association, Royal Institute of British 
Architects (Honorary Associate), Society of Arts, 
and Society of Engineers, of which latter body he 
was Vice-President at the time of his death. Heat 
various times contributed papers to all the above 
Societies on the subject of which he had madea 
special study, and was awarded premiums by the 
Society of Engineers for papers read before that body 
in 1888 and 1889. The latter papers were prepared 
with the object of combatting the ‘‘ magnesia ” scare 
which occured at that time owing to the Aberdeen 
failures, and were written to prove that the 
supposed destructive effect of sea water on a 
properly-manipulated cement concrete was a scare 
and nothing more. In 1881 he wrote a treatise 
entitled ‘‘ Portland Cement for Users,” and has 
been a contributor to the Builder, Engineer, 
Engineering, and the leading professional papers. 
During a long experience Mr. Faija accumulated a 
vast amount of precise scientific data, based upon 
careful experiments with cements and cement- 
aongan materials from ail parts ot the world. 

hese experiments and tests have been made with 
instruments chiefly of his own invention. Mr. Faija 
was specially invited by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers to communicate a paper on the 
subject at the Chicago Exhibition last year, extracts 
of which were published in the Buz/der for Sept- 
ember 16, 1898 The work of his office and 
laboratory, ,will carried on by Mr. Butler, who 
for many years has worked with Mr. Faija as his 
chief assistant. if 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
RESTORATION OF CHERKLEY CourT, LEATHER- 
HEAD, SURREY. — This building has just been 
restored, after fire, and additions, consisting of new 
study and extension of the portico at north entrance, 
have been made. Messrs. Holland & Hannen, 








London, have been the builders employed to carry 
out the works. The building throughout is con- 
structed as far as possible of fireproof materials, 
and represents a total outlay of about 17,000/, The 
sub-contractors are:—Heating, H. Hope, Birming- 
ham ; wiring for the electric lighting, the Planet 
Company, London; electric bells, &c., A. W. Jack- 
son, London; luggage-lift, &c., Waygood & Co., 
London; parquet flooring, Mr. Ebner, London ; 
revolving shutters, Messrs. Francis & Co., London. 
Fire hydrants, hot and cold water supply, kitcheners, 
&c., have been supplied and fitted up by Mr. T. 
Boulting, London. Messrs. Doulton & Co. supplied 
baths, and portions of the’ stoves, and glazed-ware 
chimney-pieces ; and Messrs. Walker & Sons portion 
of stoves and wood chimney - pieces, &c. The 
architect is Mr. P. B. Chambers, of Brighton. 
Mr. J. H. Verrell has acted as clerk of works, 
ADDITIONS TO BUILDINGS, KEw GARDENS.— 
Extensions are about to be made to the Temperate 
House in Kew Gardens by adding two wings at the 
north and south ends, which will increase the size of 
the building by about half its present dimensions. 
The cost will amount to about 12,coo/, Among 
other improvements which are being carried out is 
the overhauling and re-arranging of the whole of the 
heating apparatus in connexion with the Palm 
House, and the provision of additional piping, 
which is to be placed round the lantern in the roof. 
The south wing of the large conservatory, known as 
No. 4. House, is also in course of reconstruction to 
meet modern requirements. This is the final instal- 
ment of the work taken in hand in connexion with 
this house three years ago, and completes the re- 
construction of the conservatory.—Morning Post. 


UNITED METHODIST CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, 
WEsT HARTLEPOOL.—On the 22nd ult. the founda- 
tion-stones of the new United Methodist Free 
Chapel and Schools, in York-road, West Hartlepool, 
were laid. The estimated cost of the structures 
amounts to 4,250/. Their total length will be 133 ft. 
by 73 ft., and the chapel will be in the Gothic style, 
having both tower and spire. It will seat 500 persons. 
The architect is Mr. Dunnipace, and the builders 
Messrs. Cockburn & Sons, both of West Hartlepool. 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN GLASGOW.—While, 
in consequence of the coal strike and from other 
causes, the majority of industrial trades in Glasgow 
are at present quiet, this is not the case with 
the building trade, in which the operative masons 
and stonecutters are fully employed, and it is 
estimated that from 500 to 600 additional masons 
and builders could easily find employment in 
the city. Notwithstanding the depression in other 
trades, master masons have been short of men 
for a considerable time now, and there is a 
standing difficulty in procuring a sufficient number 
of tradesmen to carry on the various works in 
process of erection so as to fulfil contracts. 
Besides a large number of tenement buildings, 
there is unusual briskness in erecting handsome 
structures in the city, which gives steady employ- 
ment to a considerable body of the men. An excel- 
lent arrangement which prevails between the 
employers and operatives is that there is an annual 
conference held in April, which fixes the standard 
wages for the year. It works well, and the present 
standard is 84d. per hour. Those conferences have 
existed for the last ten years, dliring which time 
there has been no friction, either in respect of wages 
or of the conditions of employment. There are said 
to be large numbers of men in the South who cannot 
get employment; and even in the United States, 
where it is customary for many of our countrymen to 
seek employment in summer, returning to their 
homes in winter, the building trade is in a depressed 
state. Notwithstanding the great increase of the 
city, it is said that in 1874 and 1875 there were more 
masons, builders, and hewers than there are at 
present.—Glasgow Herald. 

NEW CHURCH AT FELIXSTOWE.—A new church 
is being erected at Felixstowe, from plans prepared 
by Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., & Sons. In the 
building at present in course of erection accom- 
modation will be provided for 688 worshippers, the 
cost, exclusive of the site, being estimated at 
4,500/. The site of the new church is situated in 
Tower-road, on what was a portion of Wadgate 
Farm. The contractors are Messrs. J. Dorey & 
Co., of Brentford. The building will for the present 
be confined to a nave and north and south aisles, 
with south and west porches, and a tower at the 
west end. The foundation-stone, of brown Port- 
land, is placed in the south-west buttress of this 
tower. The sitting accommodation will be as 
follows:—North aisle, 162; south aisle, 150; 
nave, 376. The body of the church will be 
80 ft. in length, and 58 ft. wide, not including ‘the 
porches. At the east end, where it is intended 
the church should be completed, a temporary wall 
will be erected. The building will be of red brick, 
locally made, with Bath stone dressings, and in 
Early English style. Light is to be provided bya 
series of clearstory quatrefoil windows, and filled 
with cathedral-glass. The roof will be open- 
timbered, the nave covered with Broseley tiles, and 
the aisles with lead. The floor will be of pitch-pine, 
and for the poet chairs will be used. A heating- 
chamber will be built under the north-east corner, 
and a hot-water system will probably be adopted. 
The portion which will remain to be built consists of 
organ-chamber, vestry, chancel, and chancel aisle. 
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COTTAGE HOspITAL, WOOD GrEkry, 


25th ult. the foundation-stone was laid of a te 


Hospital for Wood Green. The architect o 
new building is Mr. Charles Bell, of Salter'’s Ha 
court, and the builder Mr. Charles Wall, of 
ENLARGEMENT OF WESLEYAN CHAPEL, Py 
TON, SOMERSET.—The enlargement of * “ 
Wesleyan Chapel has just been completed, 
architect was Mr. W. F. Bird, of Midsomer N 
and the contractor Mr. Gait, Ston Easton, 
chapel will now seat 510 people. There are ty, 
new vestries, and a new organ chamber hag by 
built, allowing a lengthening of the gallery, 
‘THE BUILDING TRADE IN DUNDEE.—Whik 
many other trades are suffering severely from 
general depression overhanging the city, the byjia; 
trade in Dundee, says the Dundee Ailvertisey isa 
present, and is likely to be during the approachiy 
winter, in a prosperous condition. In the eat 


spring appearances pointed to a very slack sumny 


and autumn, but as the year wore on 
became numerous, and operations have 
increasingly brisk. The new work consists alms 
entirely of the erection of tenements of dwelj 
houses of different classes. Besides these, howey, 
there are at present on hand several large building, 
which will give employment to many workmen fy 
months to come. Of these the chief are i 
Industrial School for Girls at Balgay, Lochee Pybj 
Baths and Library, the Smallpox Hospital, th 
Baptist Church in Ward-road, and the Royal Hot) 
extension. The dwelling-houses which are being g 
are about to be, erected, are pretty equally distributy 
over the city. The masons are fully employed, ay 
it is said that if more could be obtained from othy 
cities—such as Glasgow and Edinburgh, whe 
building is also brisk—they would be at om 
engaged. Meantime slaters and joiners arenoty 
busy, but this condition of affairs will be altered 
the course of a few months, when their services yi] 
be required upon the many buildings now in cou 
of erection. 


4-4. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEW; 


PETERHEAD HARBOUR OF REFUGE.—Ac 
to a recent Parliamentary paper containing th 
Engineer's Report for the year 1893-4, as 
the above, and the Memorandum of tr 
Navy Director of Works thereon, _progrs 
is being made both with the South Breakwate 
and Barge Harbour, Peterhead. The form 
was extended 105 {ft., the foundations of a further 
length of 4o ft. were prepared, and the work was 
brought up partly to the level of 24 ft. above, an 
partly to 4 ft. below, low water. As during th 
previous year, the foundation work involved a gre 
deal of rock excavation and levelling under wate 
by divers. A length of 156 lineal feet of the Barg 
Harbour Sea-wall was built and backed with rubble 
The whole of the blocks for the sea and quay wal 
have been made. The staging in the harbour wa 
extended about 200 lineal feet, and the necessay 
approaches thereto were made. The rock excavated 
from the bed of the river to form the new basin wa, 
above low-water-level, 1,067 cubic yards ; belo 
low-water-level 945 cubic yards. The quay ba 
been further opened out by the removal of deco 
posed rock, and the workyard, railway, &c., har 
been properly maintained. Additional plant hs 
been provided, consisting of steam-cranes, travellers, 
trollies, diving-gear, &c. The daily average numbes 





of men employed upon the works were : Free me 


133; convicts, 229. As far as can be sem#@ 


present, the original estimates will not be exceedet | 


WATERWORKS, MorLEY.—The new waterwotl 
constructed by the Morley Corporation wet 
opened on the 2sth ult. Mr. R. B. Hophit 
(Town Clerk) said that the waterworks had bet 
constructed under powers conferred upon the Cor 
poration by the Morley Corporation Water Ad, 
1890. The scheme comprised a storage reservl 
called the Withens Clough Reservoir, at Withess 
about 3} miles from Mytholmroyd ; two catch-walt 
conduits, and an iron-pipe aqueduct, through 
the water is conveyed from the reservoir to orl. 
The supplies of water are obtained from gatherilg 
grounds 1,200 acres in extent. The minimumM™ 
weather quantity is about 250,000 gallons per ® 
the maximum quantity during the wet % 
being very considerable. Compensation water's 
down the streams from the reservoir at the 
580,000 gallons per day. The storage reservolf r 
works occupy an area of 80 acres, the water ale 
the reservoir when full being 65 acres. The i 
of the reservoir is 330 million gallons, and the is 
of water above the drawing-off culvert is 60 ft a 
greatest depth of water in the reservoir 1s 72™: 
the centre height of the embankment eed f 
stream level is 85 ft. 


The level of the 0 
the reservoir is 960 feet Ordnance datum, supp 
level at which the water is drawn off for sl 
goo; and the aqueduct which conveys rer 
from Withens Clough to Morley is 2? 
length, and is a line of 15-in. iron pipes t he wats 
The sources of supply were selected and t C 
have been designed by Mr. Charles Gott, ab 
Bradford ; and the contractors for the various 
were as follows :—For the reservoir works,, 


Fotherby & Sons, Burnley; for the i 
i i i Coal and 
delivery of iron pipes, the Staveley qi git 


Company; for laying the pipes e 
bridges, "ee, David Barry, Ratcliffe-on-11em 
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being supplied by Messrs. John Butler 
2 gid amningley and the valves, hydrants, and 
Po by Messrs. J. Blakeborough & Sons, 


Brighouse. 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


winpow, TRELLECK CHURCH.—A stained glass 

p has recently been placed in Trelleck Church, 
Monmouth, consisting of three lights and 
traceries, representing ‘‘’The Resurrection.” The 
designers were Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
on. 

DECORATION, CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, NOT- 
qincHAM. — The Catholic Cathedral of St. Barnabas, 
Nottingham, was re-opened on the 26th ult., after 
interior restoration and decoration, the style 
employed: being pure Early English, corresponding 
- that of the cathedral throughout, from 

ins by Mr. Thomas F. Norman, ecclesiastical 
decorator, Warwick. 

CHANCEL WINDOW, WARHAM CHuRcH, Nor- 
FOLK. —The chancel window of the ancient church 
of Warham All Saints has just been enriched with 
gained glass. ‘The centre light represents our 
Lord crowning child saints. The south light is 
embellished with female saints—viz. 5 the Virgin 
Mary, St. Cecilia, and St. Eunice leading Timothy, 
which represents the education of the Church, The 
north light is figured with St. John the Baptist, St. 
Stephen, St. John the Divine, and St. Peter, kneeling 
in front with the keys. The designer was Mr. 
Lonsdale of London, and Mr. Arthur Reeve of 
London was the architect. The staining and glass 
work was executed by Messrs. Heaton & Butler, of 
London, while the stone-work was entrusted to Mr. 
Hawes, of Norwich. 

a a 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—The work for the foundations of the 
new Opéra Comique has been commenced, under 
the direction of the architect, M. Bernier.——A 
competition is to be opened at Ribémont (Somme) 
for the erection of a monument to Frangois Blondel, 
the architect. -—A new travelling suspension bridge 
isto be built at Bordeaux on the same plan as one 
in operation at Bilbao, It will consist of steel 
girders carried at an elevation of 45 métres above 
the water level of the Garonne by chains attached to 
steel towers 95 métres in height. These girders will 
carry a car moved by electric power from either end, 
beneath which will be suspended a travelling plat- 
fom with seats and shelters for passengers. The 
crossing is to occupy about two minutes, and the 
platform will be capable of taking 150 persons at 
each trip. The width of the river at the point of the 
proposed bridge is 410 métres.——-M. Fournier's 
great picture, ‘‘ Les Gloires de Lyon,” which we 
remarked upon in noticing the Salon of this year, 
has just been fixed up in the Council-room of the 
Prélecture of the RhOne.——The Minister of Public 
Works, accompanied by M. Krantz, member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and by the ‘‘ Directeur Général 
des Chemins-de-Fer,” has been visiting London and 
Liverpool, to study the working of the Metropolitan 
railway in the one city and the electric railway in the 
othe,.——The monument to Testelin, to which we 
have already referred, and which was a conspicuous 
odject in the Salon of this year, has just been erected 
inthe Place de Strasbourg, at Lille, and was inaugu- 
rated last Sunday. It consists of a stele of white 
marble supporting a marble bust of Testelin, while 
around the stele are grouped three soldiers 
encouraged by a winged figure in the rear, who 
seems to point out the enemy to them. On the 
other side is a seated figure representing the 
town of Lille. These various figures are in 

The whole stands on a pedestal of blue 

stone, with a margin of turf round it, 

ed by a balustrade of the same stone. The 
whole of this is again raised on a stone plinth, 
ted on its principal face with a seated figure 

of the Republic in white stone. M. Cordonnier is 
sculptor, and M. Bonnier the architect of the 
monument.—-The monument to the memory of 
Claude Bernard is to be inaugurated at Lyons on 
ber 28.—A committee has been formed at 
Fagouléme to raise a monument to the memory of 
fesident Carnot. This monument, on which 
49,000 francs are to be expended, will be the subject 
4competition, restricted to architects and sculptors 

* in the Department of the Charente. 

WEDEN.—The death is announced of the well- 

Own Swedish architect, Herr Aksel Fredrik 

ysttém, at the age of sixty-two. Since 1863 he 
desi ‘ppointment of Crown Architect, being the 
al of various important public buildings, as 
Ofc rate the Naval College and the Public Record 

<n ockholm, the great theatre in Gefle, Berga 
ua, and others. His architectural building 
~ 10S were very extensive. ——The cost of the 
Males of the Industrial Exhibition to be held in 
etnatrncs In 1896 is estimated at 95,000 kr. The 
8S or will be the City “Architect, Herr 
Woks “ant ics te production of fire - proof 
Works in _— at the great Hoéganis Brick 
9,500,000 1 1093 amounted to 7,389,000, as against 
tales amo N 1892, or a decrease of 2,201,000. The 
I8y2, of por 7,622,000, as against 7,716,000 in 
572,000 aly Ich 1,950,000 were sold inland, and 
ie vroad, The Swedish Consul at Melbourne 
htion to the excellent market to be found 


iron git 








there for Swedish cement, granite, and marble.—— 
‘* Karnan,” or the great tower of the ancient castle 
of Helsingborg, on the Sound, the only remains of the 
latter, has now been restored at a cost of 40,000 kr. 
It was hitherto in ruins, with a striking and 
picturesque aspect, and complaint has been made of 
the ‘‘ modernisation ” of the old tower. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRITISH BUILDING MATERIALS FOR ROUST- 
CHOUK, BULGARIA.—According to a recent report 
of the British Vice-Consul at Roustchouk upon 
the trade of that district, a good deal of build- 
ing has been going on in Roustchouk. The 
local stone is not very good, but, being 
easily worked, is capable of making good 
facades, and is always backed with brick to keep 
out damp. The buildings are mostly roofed with 
tin-plate or sheet-iron of some sort. These articles 
are of British production, but the quality of the 
former is not so good as it used to be. Local tiles 
are still used, but they are not good, and many 
people have tried French tiles, but these have 
not been very successful. Austrian tiles keep 
out rain and snow better. Under these cir- 
cumstances there appeared to be a large field 
for the numerous terra-cotta articles produced 
in Great Britain, and several British manufacturers 
were communicated with for prices-current, with 
the idea of getting some local man to take up the 
agency. ‘These articles being made to scale of 
inches, prices were quoted by squares, feet, inches, 
or some other measure unknown here. The 
weights were in tons, cwts., lbs., and the money in 
£8. d., while people here use the metric system in 
the former case and the decimal system in the 
latter. The result was that no one has been found 
with patience enough to think the enterprise worth 
his trouble; and any flooring-tiles, roofing-tiles, or 
terra-cotta ornaments have up till now been furnished 
by Austria, where the metric and decimal systems 
are also used, 

PITCH v. CEMENT GROUTING.—At a recen 
meeting of the Works Committee of the St. Pancras 
Vestry, Mr. Purchese said he wished to ask Mr. 
Blair, the Surveyor, whether any blocks, and how 
many, had been replaced in Tottenham Court-road 
and Fitzroy-street; whether any kerbing, and how 
much, had been replaced there ; whether there was 
any contract for the supply of pitch and oil; and 
what extra cost it had been toe the parish and to the 
water companies and gas companies when the 
relaying of trenches had been done by pitch-grouting. 
Mr. Blair replied he could not say how many blocks 
in Tottenham Court-road had been taken up, but 
in no instance, except three, had they been taken up 
for water-trenches. In those three cases openings 
had been made to the extent of 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
square to find out the cause of the moving of 
the blocks. In Tottenham Court-road no kerbing 
had had to be re-set owing to the expansion 
of the wood. In Fitzroy-street the kerbing 
had had to be re-set, but that was owing to 
the masons not being able to straighten the kerb 
before the carriage-way was down. As to a relative 
cost, he would say that pitch cost about 1d. a yard 
more than cement., There was no contract for pitch 
and oil, but these were bought at the ordinary 
market rates, and there could be contracts if the 
Committee desired it. Mr. Purchese moved that an 
instruction be given to Mr. Blair to use cement- 
grout in the paving of Albany-street. Mr. Blair, he 
said, pointed to Argyll-street and Park-street as 
evidence of the superiority of pitch; but in 
Pancras-road, opposite the Vestry Hall, the 
wood-paving, within twelve months of being laid 
down, had begun to show signs of giving way. If 
they looked up College-street, it reminded them 
of a miniature switchback. Let them look at the 
road opposite the Infirmary, where the tram-lines 
were an inch and a-half below the blocks, There, 
after a shower, they could see four little streams 
running down by the sides of the lines, because the 
water could not get to the channels. He pointed to 
the south side of Gordon-square and the south side 
of Tavistock-square, where, although Jarrah blocks 
and the best pitch had been used, the blocks 
had risen and become unlevel because pitch- 
grout had been used in preference to cement. 
Mr. Munday seconded the motion, urging that 
cement-grouting had never been a failure in a single 
instance. Mr, Hawkin moved an amendment in 
favour of using pitch. Mr. Cooper thought too 
much reference had been made to Tottenham Court- 
road. ‘The circumstances under which it was paved 
were unfortunate. To save ten shillings a thousand, 
the blocks were obtained of different heights; they 
were not gauged, and there were no laths between 
the blocks. The men also were unskilful in the use 
of pitch, but since then they had vastly improved. 
Mr. McCrae pointed to Chancery-lane, Long Acre, 
and Cranbourne-street as evidences of the superiority 
of pitch over cement. The amendment, having 
been seconded, was agreed to, eight voting for and 
six against the use of pitch. 

PRESERVATION OF KIRKSTALL ABBEY.—The 
work of preserving the historic abbey ruins at Kirk- 
stall is, says the Leeds Mercury, progressing but 
slowly. It is a difficult task, and one not altogether 
free from danger. Three years have elapsed since 





the masons first commenced their labours, and for 


another twelve months at least they will be busily 
engaged. The expenditure by the Corporation upon 
the abbey and grounds amounts already to about 
5,500/. The repairing of the vaulting of the chancel 
and the strengthening of the tower is now 
engaging the attention of Mr. Micklethwaite, the 
architect. In 1779 the north-west pier and the 
north and west arches were utterly destroyed by the 
fall of {two sides of the tower. hat is left of the 
tower had, up to recently, nothing to support it on 
the north side, and an unusually violent gale might 
at any time have brought it down, Even now, the 
masonry of the upper part of the tower is in a very 
crumbling and unstable condition. The chancel is 
at present filled with a network of scaffolding poles. 
The greatest possible care has to be exercised in fixing 
this scaffolding, the slightest touch in certain parts 
of the ruins being sufficient to detach large pieces of 
masonry. The western portion of the church has 
been secured for posterity. In an especially good state 
of preservation is the west entrance, where very little 
new work has been required. With the north 
transept, on the other hand, it has been found neces- 
sary to rebuild a considerable portion. After the pre- 
servation of the abbey itself has been completed, the 
architect will deal with the cloisters, which are now 
in a very unsatisfactory condition. . Traces of the 
destructive effect of ivy roots are everywhere evident. 
For a time the clinging ivy,.no doubt, strengthened 
the ruins. When, however, the roots of the creeping 
foliage had once worked their way between the 
stones, the latter were displaced as the roots ex- 
panded. The grounds around the abbey are not as 
they might be, though certainly there has been a slight 
improvement during the past twelve months, Walks 
have been laid out, an embankment built along the 
river-side and planted with willows, and a portion 
of the ground banked off, to eventually be flooded 
and made into a lake. Mr. Irvine is the clerk of the 
works, 

ANNUAL OUTING.—The employés of the firm of 
Messrs. Roger Dawson, Limited, electric light 
engineers, Berners-street, took their annual bean- 
feast last Saturday. The party, which numbered 
close upon roo, journeyed by early morning train to 
Portsmouth, where dinner was served at the Sussex 
Hotel. In the absence of Mr. Roger Dawsun, his 
co-director, Mr. H. B. Johnson, occupied the chair; 
and in the course of some remarks he referred to the 
recent opening of their new works for the manu- 
facture of electric light fittings, and the new show- 
rooms about to be opened in Berners-street.: 

Lirts.—Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., of Falmouth- 
road, Great Dover-street, S.E., have the contract 
for supplying and fixing three lifts, together with 
pumping-plant, at the Admiralty Extension Buildings, 


en 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 
A.A. Camera Club.—Visit to Ely Cathedral, 
TuEspAy, SEPTEMBER 4. 


ingen Architectural Association.—Opening Address 
of the President, Mr. A. N. Paterson. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks’ of Works Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting of Members. 8.30 p.m. 


——t+___ 
RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

11,981.—VARNISH OR Paint-cAN: £. W. Barnsley.— 
The receptacle which is the subject of this patent has 
some peculiar features. A bottle of ordinary construction 
is divided through the centre, and a wire handle is attached 
so as to form a paint-kettle ; when this is turned over it 
forms a combined funnel and strainer. After use as a 
varnish or oil bottle, the parts are attached by heating the 
solder round the centre, and may then be utilised sepa- 
rately as bottles or receptacles for paint and varnish. 


17,509. —F IRE-GRATES, STOVES, &c.: J. R. Crosthwaite. 
—Mechanical combinations relating to the arrangement of 
fire-bars are so placed as to enable the fire-grate or fuel 
basket to be adjustable to a greater or less capacity, 
according to the amount of warmth to be derived from the 
fire. The same stove can be used with an enlarged fuel 
capacity at one time and a diminished fuel capacity at 
another, being regulated by the person in control of its use. 

19,038.—Bo.ts For Panic Doors: 7. Jones.—A disc 
or eccentric controls the movement of the bolts, and this is 
so arranged that by one movement the bolts are withdrawn 
at need. A key is used to prevent the use of the apparatus 
without authority. 

713.—Bricks : S. J. Adams.—To form a better bond the 
brick is constructed with two “dovetail keyed frogs” 
extending through the width of both sides of brick. ‘lhe 
mortar keys the bricks together, and the peculiar form of 
the frog or key ensures a thorough bond. 

3,544-—CHIMNEY-POTS: R. Baxendale.—Thisisa slight 
modification of methods already in use. A casing is formed 
round the upper portion of the chimney-pot with a space 
between the pot and the casing. Grooves or recesses with 
inclined surfaces are added to deflect the air, and cause an 
upward and prevent a downward draught. 

7,465.—OiL Paints: A. Angel.—Some alterations in 
the manufacture of ‘‘ Polarite” and similar’ paints are 
described. TASS 

8,475.—ARTIFICIAL PLASTER OF Paris: J. L. Kerr.— 
Utilises a residue of lime from ammoniacal manufacturers. 
It is dried on a retort, till it becomes a powder, which may 
be used in the same way as plaster of Paris. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


AuGusT 13.—15,368, T. Martin andothers, Brick Kilns.— 
15,369, J. Shaw, Automatic Down Draught Preventer for 
Veatiiators, Chimney Tops,. Soil Pipes, &c.—15,374, G. 
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| Pe 
COMPETITIONS. | CONTRACTS— Continued. 
‘ 
Designs || h Feu 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, to be | Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. Architect, Surveyor, | Tenia, 
delivered. |, or Engineer, ta be 
| ie 
*School, Brougham-terrace .........+ees00: West Hartlepool | Aon to Schools, Garn and Prenteg, 
School Board........ Lvdeceee Oct. 31 fae. | ltt seecccccsccccceeseeees| Penmorfa School Bd. | Oficial ........... 
*Museum for Antiquities, Cairo ..,.......| Egyptian Government | First 6007, and 4002. | *Well Sinking, ‘&e.. -| Midhurst U.R.S.A. do, vee | Repth 
between the next four | Mar, 1, 95 Eight Cottages, Briton Ferry . seeeseeeses| Lord Villiers’ Lodge of te, 
*New Building, Exeter.....scesessceeeeess| W. of B, Eye Infirmary Wetec No date | Oddfellows.......... | John Jones ..,.., 
| Thirty Houses, Pontrhondda, Llwynypia, to, 
| 8. Wales ..nconcercescborecses cocccves R. 8. Grimes cis, do, 
| *New Brewery, Offices, Stables, &e Blackburn Brewery Co.| J. Bertwistle .....,. 
| Flagging, &c. Glynne-street ..... Farnworth (Lancs.) 1 dy 
| Board ........ | W. 7. Lomax seeeees | Beph 
Additions to Workhouse ....... Cardiff Union Gdns... | E. Seward . te eeenes 
| Schools, Newbold Moor, near Chesterfield] Newbold & Dunston “|, 
CONTRACTS | School Board....... Official teeeeeeeeee | dy, 
° *Kerbing. Tarpaving, Metalling, &c. Work| Lewisham Bd. of Wks. to 
| Waterworks, Tramore........+++e+se++++.| Waterford Union ,... | Mr. Duffin.., Sept, 
| Brick and Pipe Sewers ........06+ .| Cambridge Corp. . J.T. Wo : Pigs 
| Brick Sewers, near Birmingham.. seeeeeeee| Smethwick Loc. Bd... Harris & Harr’ ny 
p architect. & Tenders | eth py or —gg — Rochdale.. | asa Toe i H. L. Hinnell Bent, I 
Materials, By whom Required r jurveyor, | Additions ools, Ponkey ......++....| Ruabon Schoo 2 Oficial .... 
venpenvinsbioharains vd or Engineer. PR dad Schools, Drayton-road.......ss+eee+eeee+-| Portsmouth Sch. Bd.| A. H. Bone , mat 
Water Supply Works ......... -| Mansfield Corp. ...... | Geo. Hodson... " 
a &e, to Workhouse, “Harraby- Carlisle Union Gdns... | Geo. Armstrong ...,,, No dit 
Street ee Tenn Heath, Dews- seeeeeeees seeeee 
RET ssbsce yrasesten sts socvecesecsccos covcces C. H. Marriott & Son} Sept. 4 Three Houses, Edenfield-road, “Cuatgate, Robt. Lord .......... | Norcliffe Mills........| do, 
Additions to Buildings . sevecsecsecseseees| Dewsbury Working Rochdale.....- seececcccees 
Men’s Club.......... | Holtom & Fox...ceces do, Villa, Graigwen, Pontypridd docevsccoess eedeccee T. R. Phillips ........} do, 
Sewers, &c. Orchard-street .........eeee8 Aberdeen Town Coun. | W. Dyack ........++08 do. Alterations, &c. to No. 4, Stonegate, York bteckene M WIS. scccsvene | a, 
*Fence Wall, Disinfecting Station, &c. Poplar Board of Wks. | Official ......ceceeees do, Four Houses, Hall-lane Estate, Potter- 
Road Works, Paving, &>. Westbourne- newton, Leeds seeeeeereee| evececes Chas. Spicey..........| do, 
WEEE vecscacetseseh ar oo eseeeseeeeee| Hove Commissioners do. Sept. 5 *Factory and Warehouse, Cardiff ..........| Spillers Nephews' 
Additions, &. to Workhouse -.1.: Havant Union........ do. do. Biscuit Co. Ltd. .... | Neall & Sant........4./ do, 
Alterations, &c. to Prey anne Church, *Schools at Corsham .........0++.- +++] Corsham Sch, Bd. .... | H. Brakspear .,......| do, 
Loughaghry, Belfas' Pe Re * aR do, *Storage, Reservoir, and Water Supply... Redruth Loc, Bd .... esccccece to, 
Sewerage Outfall Works, ‘Welton, Somerset] Midsomer Norton L. B.| C. N. Lailey.......... do, *short Line of Railway (London Outskirts) cenantae R. F, Anderson ......| 
Pipe Sewer, Monton.......... deen Sopeic of Mocks: Corp. sscccsccse | Ae CO. Tarley.ccocecees do, 
Residence, &c. Richmond “Lodge “Estate 
(Oesttract No: 96). ...0 oes ese cca ccccce Toxteth Park Loc. Bd. | Jno. Price .......eeee do. — 
Laundry Buildings, Newtown, Carlisle --| Council of St. Mary’s | 
Home .......+....+.. | Johnstone Bros,.... ee do, 
Flags and Setts  ...ccccsececcee pescceee| Stainland (Yorks) Loc. 
Board . veccecees | J. H. Walker ........ | Sept. 6 |! 
Road Metal ....cccrcccssccsscccccsccecces Blaydon-on-Tyne Loe, ween a PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
School Buildings, St. — parce: Bi | 
Grimaby ...... Rev. H. Hutchinson .. - | 
*Board Schools, &e. Llanrwst Llanrwst Sch. Bd,.... | 
Additions to ‘National Schools, Noriand, | | ; 
lidar +; oprersiite co vesawede sash doocet C. F. L. Horsfall& Son} do, Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary, 
Rebuilding Grown Hotel, Aberavon . Lambert & Rees ...... | Sept. 8 | 
Additions, _— to East Anglian Hotel, H 
King’s Lynn .....0..00+- 000s eccrvesees ceeeeees E. J. Colman «.eeesee do. | ; 
*Block of Ware Stratford secceseess| Messrs. A. T. Morse & *Sculpture and Modelling Instructor......| Liverpool School of 
pocccccccccccccsccs | NEWMAN & Jacques .. do. ay “ada wocece | MeO. BG. coccccccccoces 
Sewage Works, ShehemnnleRes, *Decorative and Figure Painting Instructor} TOS. Rs op no cccaseeuie 
TAOS. -anatnaes pad oo sesceveceeeseeeess| Withington Local’ Bd. | A. H. Mountain...... do. | *Draughtsman sy seeeeriiced Outposts) ......| Civil Rervice Com.. teeeeees 
Additions to Schools .......csces.0- +ee+.| Edinburgh School Bd. | Official ....cceeeceees do, | ROhibdob Asafa cccceteavecsaseshpencswal tbe’ Asylum Com. DOOE, cecsanvegevagesota 























Those marked with an asterisk (*) wre advertised in this Number, Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., and viii. Public Appointments, pp, xviii., xix., andm, 








Dymond, Saw-Sharpening Machine.—15,380, R. Rosoman, 
Ventilators.—15,417, W. Haslam, Domestic Fireplaces. 

AuGusT 14.—15,440, A. Dandridge, Tunnels.—15,443, I. 
Carruthers, Bench Vice.—15,447, J. Foote, Window Sash 
Fasteners.—15,460, J. Shepherd and F. Dashwood, Com- 
bined Fireproof Flcor. and Ceiling.—15,465, J. & J. 
Hampton, Bench Cramps.—15,474, T. Beevers and others, 
Sash Fasteners.—15,488, W. Hinton, Surveying Instru- 
ments. 

AuGusT 15.—15,507, J. Barker and T. Hardley, Joint 
for Connecting Water Taps and Service Pipes.—15,530, 
T. Shillito, Display Stand for Paperhangings.—15,531, H. 
Diamond, Indicating Device for Doors. 

Aucusr 16. —15,589, F. Jung, Plastering for Ceilings 
and Partitions.—15,635, H. Fox, Window Fasteners.— 
15,636, F. Stewart, Sash Fasteners. 

AUGUST 17. —x15,651, R. Lawton, Gully Traps.—15,670, 
J. Lauder, Concrete or Composition Stairs or Steps.— 
15,676, J. & A. Tennant, Composition Paint.—15,678, 
R. & D. Craine, Bakers’ Ovens.—15,677, J. Evans, 
Sliding Window-sash Holder. 

AuGust 18.—15,729, R. Papéneau and C. Beresford, 
Preservation of Buildings in Case of Fire.—r5,740, L; 
Brandis, Water-closets.—15,755, J. Elliott, Stone Com- 
position "for Repairing any Natural Stone, "and Refacing 
Cement Floors, Steps, &c., also for Making Imitation 
Stone and Bricks of anT & colour.—15,775, E. Taylor, Fire- 
resisting Curtains for Closing the Proscenium Openings of 
Theatres, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

12,419, Plant, Jackson & Co., Zinc or other Metal Clip 
for Fastening the Roll Caps of Metal Roofing Sheets.— 
12,422, F. J. Ryan and F. J. Ryan, junior, Instruments 
for Obtaining Levels, Bevels, aed Perpendiculars on 
Buildings, &c.—12, pte » J- Parsons, Sanitary Dust-Bin.— 
13,617, P. Hitchcock, Syphon Cisterns. — 13,692, J. 
Spencer, Constructural Arrangements of Buildings.— 
13,732, J. Shanks, Water-closet Apparatus.—13,782, T. 
Robinson, Connecting Metal and Earthenware Pipes 
together, also Applicable for Connecting other Metal 
Pipes together.—14,342, F. Brooke, Bricks for Paving 
&c.—14,482, A. Cripps, Balusters and in the Method an 
Attaching and Fixing same. — 14,701, R. Davidson, 
Window-sash Fasteners. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 

15,725, _M. Syer, Syphon Water-waste Preventer.— 
17,446, GH Horton, bee -clasets. "2B 2670) J. Heathman, 
Ladders. —19,266, J. Taylor and I Zarnshaw, Window- 
fasteners. — 9,773, T- yen Waste-water Preventer 
Cisterns.—12,233, A. Ward, Non-slippery Pavements, 
Stair Treads, &c,—13,593, E. Lovegrove, Chimney Cowl. 


—_— 
27. = 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE-REPORT. 

Aucust 21.—By W. J. Coltman: f.g.r. of 682... 158,, 
Brook-rd,, &c., Holloway, arora in 69 yrs., 1,7102. 3 133, 
Alexandra-rd., St. John’s. Wood, u.t. i) yrs., g.r. 164., 
r. 602.. 5902. 3 23, Brook-st., Holborn, f., sold privately.—By 
— K stage wo Eldridge: 28 to 32, rer grove, 

otherhithe, u.t. 5 ys, gr. . 0o.—By King 

emore: “ Voakes Farm, Perkehon ham, Sussex, and 
208 a. or. 6p.; f., 1430543 “ Picketty Cottages” and plot of 





” 


land adjoining, f., 3052.; ‘‘ Redlands Farm,” containing 
I05 a. 3F. 21 py, f., 9252. 

AvuGust 23.—By Stimson & Sons: 149, Trinity-rd., 
Tooting, u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 122, 128., 3002.3 123, Hampton- 
rd., Forest Gate, u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 72. 6s., r. 352., 3000. 5 104, 
106, and 108, Woodbine-grove, Penge, f., 530/.; 56, 
Lavender-hill, Battersea, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 72., r. 507., 5502. ; 
Ir to 19, Milton- st., Wandsworth, u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 252, 

5807. ; 11 and 13, Camden-grove, Camberwell, f., 8607. 5 46, 
sad 48, Peckham-grove, f., r. 70d., 8807. 

(Contractions used in shies Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired ‘term ; pa. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street.;.rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres, for crescent ; ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 








wee a TIMBER (continued). 
Geoenheart, | B.G. Satin, mute Rico 0/o/6 0/1/6 
ton 8/o/o o/o/o 
Teak, E.I, «load rofalo_ 60/0 PPS, TE oe; EOD IP 
uo .ft.cu 2 
rs Canada load 2131 4jolo METALS. 
+ 2/t0o/o gI5/o | 7, ol , In Scot- 
g/tolo 4/ts/o |” lan ies cant 2'3'3 ofo/o 
wise ive | Bax Wel 
0; 1, ., 
Canada +. 6fo/o /xo/o on _ maplipeaee $/12/6 5'x5/0 
Pine, Canada red 2/rs/o  3/5/0| in Wales........  §/2/6 5/s/o 
Do. Yellow .... 2/r5/o 0/0 | Do, Staffordshire, 
Lath, Dantsic, fath 4/10/o gizo/o in London......  6/o/o 6/zo/o 
St. Petersburg... 5/o/o 6/x0/o Pa Bri 
Wainscot, Riga, , cake and ingot 4210/0 43/o/o 
&c., log........ 2/ro/o 4/15/0| Best selected 4300/0 44/ojo 
Uilessa, crown... 2/r0/0 4/25/0 Sheets, strong .. Si/olo o/ofo 
Deals, _ Finland Chili, bars...... 40/6/3 40/11/3 
oe ae 100 7/190/0 ove YELLOWMETALIb “Slolkt 0/0/44 
xt th &grd.. zlofo 8/x0/o LEAD — Pig, 
iga ..+... riro/0 g/o/o | “Spanish......tom 10/o/o 10/z/3 
Pt Petersburg, Eng! lish com, 
rst yellow .... ro/o/o 43/10/0 rands...ses..+. 10/26 10'3’9 
Do. 2nd yellow 8/1o/o 10/5/0| Sheet, ’ 
_ white...... 8/10/o r1/o/o| 6 Ibs, ‘per sq. ft. 
seeeeees J/t0/0 36/20/0| andupwards.... x0/15/0 o/o/o 
White seseee — 7/0/0 15!z0/0 PO reseceeveese 22/5/09 O/0/0 
—— we rst sarrele Cm ZINC—E 
jo, do, and.... lo 
ae 3rd, ic <. 7holo 10 avae hata r9/o/o x9/o/0 
De. ange rd a  B/xo/o xx/o/o tagne .....e66++ 19/10/0 ofo/o 
Do. TIN—Stralts......  71/2/6 71/12/6 
aad» Betis ee srs emaien 44-05: 71/12/6 | 72/26 
runswi Eng ots.. / 
all kinds 9/0/0 15/0/o Bence wert me ee 
sq., in, prep. TOM seeeeeee 71/10/09 72/0/0 


OILS. 








Linseed ......tom 20/2,6 20/126 

Cocoanut, Cochin 29/r0/o o/o; 
Do. C eevees 24/10/09 o/olo 
Palm, 0S. + 250/0 00/0 

Domingo, Ra; English 

av. Is 3/6 seceesecsses 22/15'0 o/olo 
0. do. 3 14 | Do. brown.... stot es 20/c/0 o/o/o 
Tobasco do. do. 3k {6 | Cottonseed ref.... em 21/s/o 
Hon do... wit ist Oleine .........00¢ 24/o/c 
lo xy lo | Lubricating, U.S. "doe s/ojo 
Rose, Wecseoce . Z10fO lofo-| Do. Jocbee lo 12/0/0 
Bahia "ee ° ‘Bs 6/ofo stz7/ofo | TAR —Si efeale ofch 
Satin Darrel lo lo 
MINGO,..coeeses o/o/§ o/tjo Archangel ...... o/zz/o ofoj/o 





TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this headix 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach w 
not later than 10a.m. on Thursday.] 





ABERDEEN.—Accepted for the erection of shops, stores, al 
houses, Rosemount-place, for the Northern Co-operative Compaty, 
Limited. Mr. Alex. Mavor, architect, 211, Union-street, Aberdes, 
Quantities by the architect :— 

‘asonry,—William Farquharson ........ 
Carpeniry.—D. Macandrew & Co. 








t) 

() 
Slating. toe = Davidson, jun. 900 
Plumbing.—John F. Anderson .. 459 11 0 
Plastering.—Scott & Sellar...... 798 18 0 
Painting and Glazing. —James Garvie & Sons 25 10 0 
Tron-work,—Wm. McKinnon & Co. ...seeeeee 451 3 4 


[All of Aberdeen.] 





BADSEY (Worcester).—For new Board ‘Schools, at Badsey. i 
. H. Lingen Barker, architect, Hereford 


W. Dowland ......... 1,500 o| F. W. “Gardner, Eve- 
A. Espley & Co. ...... 1,455 ©] sham (accepted) . eet 
H. 1,38 5 | D. Panter.....sssessees 


fp AEFI, wrcccccceses 





BARNHILL, BROUGHTY FERRY, N.B,—-For bulking 
of the proposed church of St. Margaret. Mr. D, 











architect, London. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Elsmore, Bames'- 
Masonry. —J. Scott, Broughty Ferry ......-++-4% 7 e9 
‘oinery.—Ellis & Machar, Broughty Feny.... ba # 
lating.—J. Laburn & Sons, Dundee .... 17 
Plumbing.—P. Lorimer, Broughty Ferry 8511 0 / 
Plastering—J. Laburn, Dundee......— -+++++ 29 4 
Glazing.—R. Farquharson & Sons, Dundee .. 94 ii 
Painting.—W. Norwell, Dundee .........000++ 50 
Heating.—J. Boyd & Sons, Paisley 4p 10 0 








[Architect’s eattinate, 370] 


& 








BROMLEY (Kent).—For the erection of a lodge at, 
pe Mr. W. Bowley. Mr. Percy B. Strudwick, architect, 
ent :— 
§ 
R. Harmer ........0.+000+4635 0 Podger .....+ ‘ 
WW, CatOD. dasepenee ene 4 0 |W. Reeptie & 
F, Outhoit . 





abe Sh LK eeee Y * vcseveeere 


524 T. Gra 
* Accepted subject to slight odification 





BURNLEY.—For the erection of Weavers’ Institute, 











street. Mr. Samuel Keighley, architect, Nicholas-street, 
Quantities by the architect :— 
Masonry and Bricklaying. rm 
A. & R. Parker ..........43,8 i Parker o.sesset4 
Smith Bros....... ders p & Harrison, Bune F 
Thos, Smith... + 3,800 ale cos nsonssseet 
Carpentry and Foinery. 


megs ch aveded an aane Ge. Smith & Sons, But g 


ig, bg AE 





SOMS....eeee00 14350 ley ec ooscvecdsccsemenn 
Slating. 

Pickles Bros.....+....++.4114 0 Wm, Steinworth, Buy 
Ormorod, Whittaker.... 9413] ley* ..-- voeeegeeuntlg 

Wm. Schofield .......... 89 a Samuel Barnes & Sons 
Plumbing. - 

Albert Shackelton, Burnley * ...... sesecsuseeseseth 
Plastering and Painting. 4 
Robt. Rawlinson & Sons, Burnley * ciesoveeeseenelaam : 


ar 


Concreting. ie 
The Phoenix Fireproof Co, 0 rn sg ® ccoaneeenett 
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x LIAT (Wilts.),—For the erection of reading and 
eat 4 he Lamy Reakve. Mr, James H. Money, 
Broadway, Newbury :— 
soit TO weve 6935 0 Of Wm. Moulding ..... -£576 17 6 
GB ‘5 700 © 0| Geo. Elms, , 7 
697 0 o| Newbury* ...... oe 9 0 O 
® Accepted. 








665 18 4 





(HESTERFIELD.—For the execution of road works, Chester 
Catherine-streets, West Ward, for the Corporation. Mr. 
es Dunscombe, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Saltergate, 


Chesterfield :— Chester-street. 


« sfall....ses-Sg42 6 6|R. Holmes, Whitting- 
Gearge Hal 4 | ton Moor facceptes) £328 an) 
Catherine-street. 
ecevvece e804. 4 9| R. Holmes, Whitting- 
ton Moor (accepted)£193 0 0 


George Hall 


£ | gk] 





poRCHESTER.—For a pair of semi-detached cottages, at 
waescomb, near Dorchester. for Capt. Foster :— 

R, Davis & Son I Sao | J. Selby (accepted) ........4355 
J. Tidby pesscseseeeecseses 305 





~Accepted for the constriction and repair of two 
DOVER; ieee storm-water outfall, East Cliff, for the Town 


¥, J. Cullin, Dover ee neeecenecseseses 


s si se es 





Soe ee 


DUNDEE (N.B.).—Accepted for the erection of public library 
paths, Lochee. Mr. J. Murray Robertson, architect, 33, Albert- 
Dundee. Quantities by Mr. George Morham, 29, George- 
Edingburgh :— 
Ot eat ATC. Duncan, Dundee ............ 42,015 0 oO 
Smith-work, and Glazing.—John 
Jee ag oO aE : ecccccccdos 
mbing.—A. L. Peacock, Dundee ..., 
inc Michael Lawless, Dundee 
Slating.—Laburn & Son, Dundee ....... b 









’ 
s 
w 

wood 

owoo 





EASTLEIGH (Hants.).—For providing and laying 17,658 yds, of 
Sviage stone kerbing, and same length ot Staffordshire channel 
Docks, for the Local Board, Mr. A, W. Galbraith, architect, 12, 
Potland-street, Southampton :— 

Re PPITTTTT TTT 
F, Rowlands......cccccscccscecccccccece 

haltic Limestone Concrete Co., Ltd. 
Saunders & CO, ...ccscccccsevecceccees 





sees s ce se Feikipiks 


5 3% per yd. run. 


| 





” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


6 
we * co Or} 


4 

4 

4 
31 


F, Osman 
Crook & Batten, Sout pton (accepted) 


sees 
A\ 





” ” 





EPSOM.—For the erection of a pair of six-roomed cottages, 
Epsom, for Mr. A. J. Weston :— § 
Bisccescccceseveccecccedy79S | J. Cuming, Epsom*........£476 
} & SON .eocseee 650 * Accepted, 








| 8% 


EPSOM.—For building six cottages on Epsom Common, for Mrs, 
ei— 


por £1,35t o| How & White ........£1,175 0 
. Robi 1,350 0| J. Cuming, Epsom* 1,020 0 
. B, Potte: - 1,300 o| Jf. Haseman & Son .... 1,022 0 
;HOgHES ..sseeceeees 1,175 ss | * Accepted, 








Fit 








| 


FARNHAM.—For the erection of school buildings and teacher's 
nsidence, the Bourne, for the School Board, Mr. Paxton 
Watson, architect, West-street, Farnham, Quantities by Mr. Pinks, 
Patliament.street : 

Mid Kent Building Co....43,293 | Buller & Co.... 
T.H, Kingerlee.......... 3,265 
Martin &CO...c0000 35224 


and xx, 


seeeseeeee + +3050 
Tompsett & Kingham.... 3,046 
Ww Alfred Wallace 2,988 
Nomis & Sons...... ecccce 3229) Geo. Kemp ....... ah aii + 2,930 
Goddard & Sons.......... 3,122] J. Bottril& Son, Reading * 2,859 
* Accepted, 








FARNHAM.—For additions, &c., to school buildings, Hale, for 





the School Board. Mr. J. A. Eggar, architect, West-street, 
Famham, Quantities by thé siphect , 
W,J,Chinchen ........44,846 o| Figg .........06 wecunes $4,299 0 
i> Sa 4493 10} Martin Wells, & Co. .. 4,245 0 
Exeutors of the late Bottrill & Son ........ 4,230 0 
RPINK.s.........66. 4,468 0} Patrick & Co........ ese 4,005 18 
Kimber...........4s-66 4,434 ©|Gammon..... cocvcecce EMRE 
Goddard & Sons Ga 4.410 0; Kemp ...... Se ee aaa 3,972 0 
Tompsell & Kingham.. 4,319 o| Hitt®........ Sdobededce ) GORE’ O 
Hot-water Engineering. 
Hetherington & Son,.£242 1 11| Elliott ........s.+0+.£225 13 0 
Tiy&Son .,........ 241.17 6| Crosby ...s.ssseceese 163 8 0 


* Exclusive of not-water work, 





glASTINGS.—For new Board Schools, Tower-road, Bohemia, for 
Hastings School Board, U.D. Messrs, Jeffery & Skiller, archi- 
pee | surveyors, 5, Havelock-road, Hastings :— 

heer +0 $27,547 | Hughes ...cccccccccccee Sl 144 














fecvcccccccccces 2,IGZ] WHILE ceccccaccccccescce 10, 
gaigiam & Hutchinson 11,963 wena nn kneeweeede pa 
jewel" eee 11,704] H. E. Cruttenden*® ...... 10,688 
enkins,., ., eeesesees 11,215 * Accepted, 

[All of Hastings and St. Leonards.] 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—Accepted for the erection of 
be villa residences in Beaufort-road and Lingfield-avenue, for 
Artisans’ Land and Mortgage Corporation, Limited. Mr. F. 


Tupper White architect, He i : 
‘4 te, » Herne Hill, S.E, :— 
GE, Skinner, Chatham ........c.cscececececece +e++H15,100 








LONDON.—For alterations and additions 
F to 271 and Oxford- 
— the Aerated Bread Company. Mr. re Edwards, archi- 
Schatien & Co, & 

) seeseveceeee 254 | Hampton & Sons .....+.+++4185 
Ward & Lambie 185 | Stimpson & Co....6+ s00 22 160 








LONDON.—For taking down and rebuilding No. 1, Newland- 


and alterations to No. 10, Allen-terrace, Kensington, W., 

Deel Buckle ; and also No. 2, Newland-terrace, for Mr. W. H. 

, Charlot? HS Son, Messrs, Eaves & Hardman, architects. Messrs. Mann & 
t, Burk a 








: 
ONDON.—For the enlargement of the Lillle-road School, 






















‘uh? A for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
frbury & Sons 
W.Ki teeeeeeee+ £5,563 | J. & M. Patrick ......+00+£4,6% 
os Fea S00 0022222. 4,940 Brat & Song eoiap, 
n=l Lawrence & & sycceke ame PSON SECO, vecereseee 4518 
Cas 1 LONDON, —For the enlargement of th ill School, 
Wale A200 Board for London, ‘Mr. T. J. Balley, Architect” 
10% Sag *3221"**7*°49729 rey noes. ap cocseee Som 
BE ewe Steenwood's? 8323] Satay & Se. 8473 
ht Bros, “'''t++ 8,636 | H. Lovatt....., 8, 
teeoveeees 8,612] Stimpson & Co, o.. 8,357 


LONDON.—For rebuilding ‘* The Friend, at Hand” public-house, 
Hans-road, Brompton, proposed to be re-named “The General 
Stewart,” for Mr. W. purgin. Messrs. Dear -& Winder, 
architects. Messrs. Heelis & righton, surveyors :— 

Martin Wells & Co, ......47,649 | TOdd .......seeeeeeeees + +571320 
Prestige & Co. .....0005. Turtle & Appleton ...... 


1490 
Stimpson & Co. .......... z J. Amboy. ccivecccccvsescee 


7,400 











LONDON.—For the erection of additional bakehouses and flour 
on Battersea Bakeries, Park-road, Battersea, for Messrs. J. & B. 
tevenson :— 






Brass & Son ........++..4%0.275 | Patman & Fotheringham £9,986 
Holloway Bros. 10,100 | T. C. G Soceodcees eoee 9,980 
Stimpson & Co., 10,000 | T, Stevens . 9,493 








LONDON.—For additions and repairs to Garden Lodge, No. 5, 
Addison-1oad, K: 
F. Giles & C 


ensington. Mr. G. Baweste, architect :— 








2, 
2,852 
2,740. | Hampton & Sons 





2,711 | Scharien & Co, 2,395 
2,696 | S. Knight ....... 2,350 
2,606 








LONDON.—<Accepted for alterations at St. Barnabas’ Schools, 
Plough-road, Rotherhithe. Mr. A. H. Ryan Tenison, architect, 
London :— 

Wm. Brown, Shepherd’s Bush .......ceeseeseeeeeee+ 4376 13 





LONDON.—For drain: 
a Mr. A, H. 


works and offices at St. James’ Schools’ 
yan Tenison, architect, London :— 
SOUS cde dcctckcidebes sieved og 

Wm. Brown, Shepherd's Bush*.... 
*Accepted. 








LONDON.—For the erection of a new police station at Lavender 
Hill, for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. Mr. 











ohn Butler, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 

art Bros......++++ PORLY vececccccvcvccccoces 6,800 
Richardson . Ansell...... +. 6,788 
Lascelles ....... ccscccces 9,929 | Lawrance..... wee +» 6,738 
Killby & Gayford ........ 7,100} Holloway Bros. .. - 6,658 
Chessum ......0.. «+. 6,851] Higgs & Hill .... 6,584 
Scrivener ..... escoccssese 6,820] Lathey Bros. .....s0000+8 6,570 








LONDON.—For cleaning and decorating the Holborn Union 
Offices, Clerkenwell-road, for the Guardians :— 


Hawkins .........06- aectesé 19D T SOUCY cos ccccesscccscucce +00 $163 
H, & BF. Harman 2.5. cc.0cd TOS) CUCU sce ccccececccee- +» 160 
Thomson ........ svsentes -» 188] Reason (acceptéd).......... 159 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations of school-keeper’s house and 

boundary-wall, at Laystall-street School, for the School Board for 
mdon. Mr, T, J. Bailey, Architect :— 

Marchant & -4724 10 


HSE cecccccccccccccccccccsccccceseces 





LONDON.—For new culvert at Finchley Cemetery, for the St. 
Pancras Burial Board :— 
Marchant & Hirst .........-4157 | Killingback .....+.+.s000+004152 





LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Freemason’s Arms,” Down- 
shire-hill, Hampstead. Messrs. Thorpe & Furniss, architects :— 
Mellor.........+ eocccasone 41,343 | Drew & Cadman ........£1,215 
Marchant & Hirst........ . 1,268 





LONDON.—For alterations for Mr. Sweasey, 256, Euston-road. 
Mr. A. C, Carden, architect, Ship-street, Brighton :— 
Rossitet ......006 ddaence £636 4 pce aS ah ay ° 
Marchant & Hirst ...... 574 0 “ 





LON DON.—For exterior peiating iat Sydenham Hill School, for 
the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
ROR 62.0 ccccccceceSg8ID 19 





Leney...... cesseccesedgeran eS ° 
Black & Son .. es 166 0 O| Bowyer......ceeee0e. 109 0 O 
Frampton .......+. «+» 160 0 o| Brett ........ waveace ME CO OC 
Marchant & Hirst.... 135 o o| Mid-Kent Works.... 108 o o 
Kemp..ccccccccccccee 187 0 O 





bar 


LONDON.—For the’erection of an additional story on ngs 











manufacturing buildings in the Grove, Southwark, S.E. =) 
Douglass Mathews, architect, 11, Dowgate Hill, E.C. :— 

S. Gaede, «ccccscsecccce -44:500 | W. Downs ......0.eeeeres 43,890 
B. E. Nightingale .... Lawrance & Sons...... 3,708 
Grover & Son...... oge D. Chasteris.....0...0ss. 3,6§0 
Killby & Gayford ........ Holloway Bros. (accepted) .3,570 





LONDON.—For the erection of an additional story and other 
alterations at the Vestry Hall, Upper-street, Islington. Mr. J. 
Douglass Mathews, architect, 11, Dowgate Hill, E.C. :— 








McFarlane Bros. ......+- 1,695 | Lawrance & Sons .......-41,460 
Stevens Bros. ......«+++s+ 1,633] Williams & Son .. cane ee 
Grover & Son.....se-+e0+6 1.620] Lown & Son........00 es 1,438 
L. H. & R. Roberts...... 1,570] Mattock Bros. (accepted) 1,319 





LONDON.—For re-building the ‘‘ West Arms,” Birchfield-street, 
Poplar, E., for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co., Limited. 
Mr. Woolmer Williams, architect, 96, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


E.C. :— 

J. Edmunds ..... lo oc cccc ce So8i085 | Sp Sallis esses ives sciece $1,025 
W. J. Walker .........++ 1,047 | Sheffield, Bros. (accepted) 1,025 
G. E. Todd .vs.....eeeee8) 3,037 








LONDON.—For providing counter and bar-fittingsand pewtering 
work at “The Grapes,” Red Lion-street, Holborn, for Mr. 
Crimmins. Messrs. Saville & Martin, architects, Dacre House, 









Arundel-street, Strand :— 5 

Helling .....sssseeeees 4158 O| Saunders & Son .....++.4143 0 

Watts & Co, . 14817] H. & F. Warne*........ 143 0 
* Accepted, 





LONDON.—For the construction of strong-rooms, fireproof floors, 
&c,, Suffolk-lane, Cannon-street, E.C., for Messrs. James BO cre 
ueen ria- 





& pon ue G. Gordon Stanham, architect, tooB, 
street, tam 
‘Walls in Walls in 
Brickwork. Concrete. 
Patman & Fotheringham ....0s00000+4579 +++» «= 4553 
COX secccccccccccccccdbeccsesscccesese 570 évoe 532 
Gould & Brand ....ssseceeceees SOS sees 54 
F, & Hs F, Higgs ....ss0c-sccsceseses S552 sees 
John Appleby, Cornwall-road, S.E.*.. 495 «s+ 443 


*Accepted, 





LONDON.—For the erection of stabling and barn stores at 
86, Walvorth road for Mr. W. F. Grimett. © sfessrs. H. M. & W. 


Grellier, architects, of 6,.Qu Anne’s-gate :— 

Tyreman: 5. .c0ersceceges 2338 | Marland YY ere 
1,248 | Eames, Peckham®......++ 5275 
* Accepted, - . 


ATKEF ss ccscceceseccensess 





Kirk & dall . 






LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the ‘‘ Richmond- 
Arms,” Richmond-road, Kensington, for Mr, Pullin. Mr. R. 
Dickinson, architect, 5, John-street, Adelphi :— 

oa - 41,588 | Dearing & Son ... +$1,360 
1,550 | Wells ....seccscveeee 1,298 
1,440 | Edwards & Medway .... 1,297 








LONDON.—For, new choir gallery, rostrum, vestry, &c., a 
Wesleyan Church, Tottenham. Mr. Chas. E. Blackbourn, archi- 
tect, 72, Springtield-road, Tottenham :— 

Knight & Son .......+++4247 +1 beans Groves *...4.5..+0++4228 10 
Arthur Porter ... 247 0 * Accepted, 


ereeere 





MERTHYR TYDFIL.—For the erection of buildings for “inter 
mediate” school, and caretaker’s house. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, 
architect, 146, St. Owen’s-street, Hereford ;— 


Thomas Rees ......46,449 0 of Isaiah Hyde..... +++$5735 0 0 
Thomas, Watkins, & Walter Dowland....: 5,519 0 o 
Co., Swansea*.... 5,791 17 





9 
* Accepted, 





NEWBURY.—For the erection of farm buildings, &c., Whitefield 
Farm, Shaw House Estate. Mr. J. H. Money, architect, Newbury :— 
Geo. Elms .........-4267 8 o| Taylor & Son........£234 10 0 
P & Co.,, . Townsend. 213 10 © 

oodhay, New- ames & Son* ...... 149 © 0 
bury (accepted) .... 240 19 | 4 * Withdrawn. 






East 








NEWMARKET.—For making-up, macadamising, channeling, 

&c., Rons and Lisburn-roads, for the Local Board. Mr. J. W. 

Metcalf, Surveyor, Town Hall, Newmarket :— 

Henry Plummer ....£1,5¢c6 18 0| Victoria Stone Co.....£883 4 4 

T. G. Cowell........ 1,343 10 0} Solden Hipwell, Wis- 

R. Arber’s Exors... 920 8 64 bech (accepted) .. 862 10 6 
{Surveyor’s estimate, J 





NEWTON TONEY (Wilts.).—For additions, &c,, to school build- 
ings. Messrs. J. Harding & Son, architects, 51, Canal, Salisbury :— 





H, J. Kite.... oeeeee 230 |.E. Hale......00 sececesses 220 
C. Stevens .. sesese 225| W. Q. Cole, Amesbury* ., 195 
DIDDOR. ccescccccccccese MU * Accepted. 





OVER WALLOP (Hants.).—For the erection of school buildings 








and house, for the Wallop School Board. Messrs. J. Harding & Son. 
architects, 51, Canal, Salisbury :— 

C. Robinson........43,132 6 6] Annett & Son ......£2,700 0 o 
C, Stevens.... +. 2,990 0 o| W.N. Hobbs...... 2,699 18 1 
F, Dibben .... ++ 2,986 o o| F, Beale, Andover*® 2.534 0 o 
Webb & Co.....:... 2,819 16 o} Macandrews & Co, 2,440 0 0 
Fas Jo NOU ccacdsscce 2,750 0 O * Accepted, 





READING.—For the execution of basement, &c., works at the 
Central station, Bastern-road, for the Reading Electric Supply 
Company, Limited, Mr. Fred. W. Albury, architect, 154, Friar- 
street, Reading :— 






Tine, 

Geo, Wernham.......s000++4523 0 0 esse — 
oseee +. 467 318 sees 12 weeks, 

«+ 435 9 0 eee _—_ 

«+ 423 00 eee -_ 

+» 420 0 0 ‘ = 
«+s 41515 0 .s.. 6 weeks, 

Fitz er thy ee 395 9 © elses —_ 
E, Blackwell, Reading* .... 386 0 4 oede 5 weeks, 
Ci BG. Alle i. ccvscccevecs 366 0 © .... 8 weeks, 
* Accepted. 





READING.—For additions, &c., to school buildings, Oxford- 
road, for the Schocl Board. ‘Mr. S. Slingsby Stallwood, F.S.A., 
pce Market Place, y ond ‘> i £ 
Aargetts.....s.0.6 oeceee S713 To] LEWIS ...ccccccsreresess $500 O 
Higgs & Sons .. 68r 0 kins 550 oO 
PRET ccccccece 547 9° 
Teacher. .cccce eocccceccce 455 0 


ig. 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education Department. 











RUSHDEN (Northants).—For the erection of new school church, 
for the Church Extension Committee. Mr, F. E. Preston, architect, 
High-street, Rushden :— 

T. Swindall . 














H. Sparrow 852 0 

R. Marriott, j 850 0 .... £885 in Stone and Tiles. 
T. & C. Berrill 849 10 ..... 871 ~ a 
H. Knight....... ° 839 o. 

Chas, Bayes & So: 836 o 


R. Marriott, junr.* ........ SO Oseee 770 
* Accepted in Sone and Tile roof. 





SANDHURST (Berks.).—For the erection of two small brick 
bridges, for the County Council. Mr. Joseph Morris, surveyor, 
356 gg ogy eigen = om Sut & 

ar King’ ..se00 00043062 10] G. H. Tucker ..........4274 0 
cCarthy E, Fill ...... 295 24 ae 





ST. BURYAN (Cornwall).—For the re-seating and general 
renovation of St. Buryan Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. J. B. Sanders, 
Jun., architect, Penzance :— 





A‘ Chapman .........++.4270 0| Joseph James ........ .4247 10 
W. Walters.....ccssesess 265 0 ferep oberts, St. ina : 
Albert Mann ............ 260 0 (accepted) ...... aaseeye. SO @ 
[Architect’s estimate, £250]. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—For a Technical Board School, for the 


School Board. Mr. John H. Blizard, F.S.I., Architect to the 






Board. Quantities supplied :— 

Ordinary Fireproof 

Floors. Floors. 
F. OsMami..cccccccccccccccccccccceses $5,000 esee £5,350 
H. Bull,........ Cascvececccescccseses 5 eee 5,208 
BE, C, TR cdbcceBbccccecéasce ceseses, 4906 eéee 3,242 
H. Stevens & Co, .ccccccccccccecses 40790 cece 4,974 
Playfair & Toole .....ccseeeeceeseese 41405 aes 4,926 
Dyer & SOM .osccccccssceees coe 4353 cece 4,851 
Fa. WM ccacdéacce snndsbipaddennie Mee oo = 4.457" 
Architect’s estimate .....00...sese0s 4,305  seee 4,077 

[All of _— ~ em 
* Accepte 





TREDEGAR (Mon.).—For alterations and {additions to schools 
=~ the Bedwellty School Board. Mr, W. S. Williams, architect, 


redegar :— 
George Town Schools. 


Ee Morgan ..ccccctaceods to | Rees Edwards * .,......4710 0 
T. Edwards ... at @| David Morgan .......0. 622 © 
S. Arrowsmith . « 712 0 





Victoria Schools, 


S. Arrowsmith ....ss.0+s °o|E.M bad covcecdebes ° 
T, Edwards a «Gee S| ards * ote 4 12 
Earl-street Schools, 


T. Edwards ......0+++01+789 14} R. Edwards .. ..........£731 0 
Bs APOTROID 000 -2009° ART hte MARES Lospeeseeees 7iz 0 
: ° Kocepted. : 





WEST HAM,—For the erection and — se of a block of 
school buildings, to be known as the New City-road Schools, for 
the West Ham School Board. Messrs. Newman & Jacques, 
architects. Messrs, Curtis & Sons, surveyors :— 

Sharpe siads..cse.eeenee+L@Ey JOO" & Co. oenae o 0g 04 20437 
Maddison’ .........se0e0 2,425 Mm & CO, is sestes” 20,400 
ne? EE SOM secseceesese 19,600 
\90;654 





im 
R 


eee 
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WALSALL.—Accepted for alterations, &c., to Congregational 
Church, Bridge-street, for the Building Committee. Messrs. 
Bailey & McConnal, architects, Bridge-street, Walsall. Quantities 
by 7 architects :— 

W. Kendrick, Walsall 





WINDERMERE.—For the erection of a dwellin, 
street, for Mr. T, H. Cusins. Mr. Robert W 
Windermere. Quantities by the architect :-- 

Masonry.—W. Fiemin; 

Foinery. —Latham & 

Plumbing.—P. ena yo 

Painting.—Moore & Stut 

[All of Windermere.] 


-house, Broad- 
er, architect, 





WREXHAM.—For sup 
Five Fords Farm, for the 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, 

Per line: 


s. 
C, Railey .. 4 6 
2 rot 
eay, Limited 8 
E, nea 
T. W. Palmer & Co. 


PU thas and fixing 
Jrban Authority. 
«eee - 


Th Sah 


Per lineal oa: 


: Samer mWrexhamn® oe - 1 


2 5st * Accepted, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. G. (below our ray —W. & J. B. B. (amounts should have been 
stated).—A. C.—S. S. P. (amount should have been stated).—H. H. 
(your letter goes too “much into the medical side of the matter for 
our columns, and is beside the point of the controversy). 


— are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
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